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FARM WORK FOR JULY. 

Below we give another of our agricultural scenes appropriate 
to the month. The year has reached its culminating point, and 
the earth has wholly passed the spring-time of its verdure and 
beauty. Summer at last is come among us, and her varied world 
of wealth is spread out before us in prodigal array. Having now 
reached the middle term of their annual life, the woods and groves, 
the hills and plains, have put off the bright green livery of spring, 
changing it for one dyed in almost a# many colors as a harlequin’s 
coat. The rye is yellow and almost *ipe for theeickle ; the wheat 
and barley are of a dull green, from their swelling ears being alone 
visible, as they gently sway to every breece that fams them. The 
oats are whitening apace, and quiver, each.individual grain on its 
light stem, as they hang like raindrops in the air. July is the hot- 
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test month of the year. The direct influence of the sun is indeed 
continually diminishing after the summer solstice, but the earth and 
air are so thoroughly heated that the warmth they retain more 
than compensates for a time for the diminution of the solar rays. 
The effects of the weather apon the face of nature soon become 
manifest. Although many of the flowers bud and bloom during 
this month, many more find their maturity, and yield to the pow- 
er of the heat, lose their beauty, and shrivel and fall, the leaves 
and stalks drop their verdure and hasten to decay. The animal 
creation seem oppressed with languor during the hot season, 
and seek the recesses of the woods, or resort to pools and streams 
to cool their bodies and quench their thirst. The insect tribe 
are peculiarly active and vigorous in this the hottest of the season. 
These minute creatures seem disposed to make the most of their 
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short existence, and especially as their most perfect state con- 
tinues only for so brief a season. Now is the time when the 
denizens of the cities leave the busy marts of trade and com- 
merce, and hasten to enjoy the cooling retreats of the interior 
country, or gather at the watering places of our sea-coast, to es- 
cape the enervation and lassitude which the heat occasions. The 
farmer’s principal work for the month is getting home the various 
products of the earth. Many kinds of fruits are in their perfec- 
tion at this time. ‘This is also one of the principal hay-months , 
when the scythe and the sickle are wielded by the hands of the 
sturdy farmer, and under the blazing rays of the July sun is gath- 
ered a large part of the harvest designed for the sustenance of 
| man and beast. Our engraving thus represents the busy farmers 
| at their wonted and toilsome labors. 
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THE DUKwW’S PRIZE. 
A Story of Art and Geart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
I see this hath a little dashed your spirits.— Othello. 


CaRLTON was a young American, passionately devoted to the 
art he was studying at Florence, the home of the arts. His pecu- 
niary means, which were of a limited character, were, at the time 
our story opens, at an unusually low ebb—indeed, he was almost 
penniless. He had been able, by losing much valuable time upon 
trifling and toyish pieces, to procure nearly enough for subsistence, 
taken in connection with the little he already possessed. But of 
late he had not been able to find any spare time for the trifles he 
had heretofore engaged himself upon at times, when he was obliged 
to obtain moncy for daily food, for reasons which we shall under- 
stand as we proceed with our story. 

Though of highly respectable birth, yet he was an orphan, and 
dependent upon the liberality of a rich relative for the advantage 
he had already received in an excellent classical education, and 
the means of travelling while in the study of his art. A few 
months previous to the opening of our tale, this patron, who had 
been a father indeed to Carlton, died suddenly, and the news of 
his decease reached the young American at the time he was just 
expecting a remittance of money. The consequence was, he 
found himself friendless and without means, thousands of miles 
from his native land. He had incurred some small debts in 
anticipation of the expected remittance, which placed him ina 
still more unpleasant situation. 

It was a severe blow to Carlton to lose one who had been so 
kind to him almost from childhood. It was hard, too, to sink at 
once from a state of plenty to one of absolute want. But thus it 
was, and he endeavored to bear his lot with all the philosophy and 
resignation he could command ; but it was a bitter stroke for him 
to bear, particularly at this time, when so much depended upon 
his being able to pursue his calling uninterrupted, and still make 
the proper appearance in his person. He felt that at no previous 
moment had he so much at stake as now; that at no previous 
time in the course of his life could such an event have been more 
unfortunate. But Carlton was blessed with a heart easy to keep 
afloat ; and though his future was hard, he looked upon its sunny 
side, and bore bravely up against it, enduring not only mental but 
positive physical suffering in his manliness. 

For months he had been almost constantly engaged in secret 
upon a painting, which he designed to present to the Grand Duke, 
for his private collection in the Palazzo Pitti, and on which he was 
to stake his reputation as an artist. He worked in secret, we 
have said—ay, and with the pains of hunger gnawing him often, 
his scanty purse scarcely affording him the means of procuring 
sufficient to sustain life. But still he worked on, unwearied in 
the hope, if not to gain the hand of Florinda, at least to be thought 
more worthy of her. 

Little did she he loved know of the actual want he experienced. 
He was too proud to acknowledge it even to her; and often did 
he sit by her side faint and hungry, while he held a hand, the 
jewelled ornaments of which alone would have rendered a peasant 
independent for life. He exerted every faculty to obtain the 
means of dressing at least with seeming good taste ; he endeavored 
to do this for appearance sake, and that he might pass well with 
the world, which scans with inquisitive eye the outside show, and 
pays homage accordingly. He did not fear that it would make 
any difference with Florinda, yet he felt some pride, of course, in 
that quarter. It required in his present emergency the sacrifice 
of many a meal to procure him a coat, or any other necessary 
article of clothing. 

Carlton was not in the practice of meeting Florinda at the pal- 
ace ; the manifest impropriety of the thing rendered this out of the 
question. It was the practice of Florinda to call at certain peri- 
ods at the palace of a relation in the environs of the city, and here 
Carlton often went to meet her; it was hard by the monastery 
where she had been educated, and where they had first met. The 
two sat together one twilight hour; it was their chosen time of 
meeting. 

“Carlton,” said Florinda. 

“Well, dearest.” 

“Why dost thou—” here Florinda hesitated. 

“ Speak freely ; what would you ask ?” 

“You will not be offended ?” 

“Indeed, no!” 

“Nor think strange of me ?” 

“Nay, I promise thee.” 

“Then—” 

“ Well, Florinda.” 

“Why dost thou wear such a threadbare coat, Carlton? You 
know I care not for such things, but I would have thee appear 
‘among thy fellow-artists as well clad as the best of them.” 

“ You know, Florinda,” said Carlton, blushing in spite of him- 
self, “I told you of my misfortune in losing my friend and patron.” 

“True, but what has that to do with thy coat, Carlton ?” asked 
the lady, who, never having known the want of money, could not 
realize the effect of such a condition. And then, too, she did not 
exactly understand the dependency of Carlton upon his patron. 

“O, nothing particular, dearest; but one must dress according 
to his means, you know.” 


Florinda mused for a moment, and at Iqngth appeared to under- 
stand the meaning of his words, when taking a rich purse of gold 
from her girdle, she endeavored to give it to him in such a manner 
as to spare his feelings, but her utterance failed her, and she burst 
into tears! Carlton could not accept it. He would rather have 
starved first ; his proud spirit could not brook the deed. 

“No, Florinda,” he said, “I cannot accept the purse, or any 
assistance from thee, noble lady. But if you will bear with my 


| humble attire for a while, I hope to be able to dress in a style to 


suit thy taste, and which will render me worthy, at least in point 
of personal appearance, to walk by thy side.” 

“Do you forgive me, Carlton, for this? It was but the impulse 
of the moment. I did not mean to insult thee.” 

“ Tnsult me!” 

“ Alas! I was but rude.” 

“Nay, dearest.” 

“ You forgive me ?” 

“Florinda, I appreciate the feeling that prompted the generous 
act. Forgive thee? Yes, dearest, and love thee more for it.” 


He pressed her hand to his lips, and they parted—Florinda to 
the regal palace of the duke, and Carlton to his humble lodgings. 
That night he went to his bed without having tasted food through- 
out the whole day. The next morning with the first light he rose, 
unable to sleep from hunger, and sought his canvass. While he 
could summon his pride, and season it with his ambition, this 
formed food and stimulus enough for him—a sustaining principle 
equal to natural nutriment. But in his sleep, when nature as- 
serted her power, and the physical system claimed precedence over 
the brain, then the gnawings of hunger could not be stilled; and 
thus he awoke, and, as we have said, sought his canvass to drive 
away the demon; for it was a demon—a tormenting fiend to him 
now! 

Among the collection of artists at Florence—as in all Italian 
cities—there were representatives from nearly every part of the 
world; and much rivalry and pride often showed itself, not only 
among the students of the academy, but even among the masters 
or teachers themselves. This feeling at the time to which we 
allude, prevailed to an unusual extent, and its pernicious effects 
had been the cause of one or two duels of fatal termination. Carl- 
ton had long since been obliged to leave the academy from want 
of means, and even while there, he labored under great disadvan- 
tage in not being able to keep up the appearance of a gentleman 
among his fellow-students, who were generally well supplied with 
pecuniary means. 

His comrades finding that he far exceeded them in point of ap- 
plication, and consequently in execution and general improve- 
ment, naturally disliked him ; and strange enough, too, the teach- 
ers treated him with marked coolness and dislike, whether from a 
similar sense of his superior ability even over themselves, or oth- 
erwise, remains to be seen. 

“What a hang-dog look that Carlton has,” said one artist to 
another. 

“But he’s a master with the brush, and bids fair to distance 
some of us,” was the reply. 

“For my part, I hate all Americans.” 

“Or rather all successful rivals,” suggested the other, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“ Rival or not, this Carlton is a bore.” 

“So far I agree with you,” answered the other. 

“ He’s the poorest dressed artist in Florence.” 

“There you are right again.” 

And thus they sneered at him. 

Under all these disadvantages, Carlton was by no means dis- 
couraged. He was sustained by his ambition and love of his 
noble art, and, above all, by the love he bore Florinda. He hoped 
through the means of the picture he was engaged upon, to intro- 
duce himself to the good will of the duke; and this accomplished, 
one important step would be taken towards the goal his fancy had 
pictured in futurity. 

As we have said, Carlton left the academy through necessity, 
but he still studied constantly in the grand gallery, and other 
places, as his means would admit, while he worked on in secret. 
He had determined that his picture should be presented without a 
name, that it might thus rise or fall honestly, upon its own merits. 

The duke had offered a princely prize for the favored picture, 
to be selected from out a collection to be exhibited to himself and 
court on a certain day. The monarch was devotedly attached to 
the art, and thus each year, by a like method, strove to encourage 
the talent and industry of the students assembled at Florence. 
There were many competitors among the artists of the city on the 
occasion alluded to. Those who had gained renown in bygone 
years now took up the brush anew, and rupils and masters strove 
alike for the enviable goal. 

And this was not so much for the mere winning of the prize— 
though that was a princely object—but it was well-known that 
whoever succeeded in the contest, established his fame at once in 
Italy, and from that time forward could command his own terms 
for his pictures, and find a ready sale, too, for as many as he chose 
to complete. It was, in short, a diploma in art that was almost 
beyond value to the ambitious students that had devoted them- 
selves to art in Florence. 

Carlton worked incessantly and in secret upon his picture, 
which was of a most elaborate and original design. Alone in his 
humble apartment he worked by himself, without any kind word 
of encouragement, or skilful suggestion. ‘The time for the exhi- 
bition was fast approaching. Carlton was met by his former fel- 
low-students every morning, pale and emaciated, returning trom 
his frugal meal, of which he was obliged to eat enough to serve 
him through the day; for with his limited means he could afford 


| but one! They joined him often, and asked, insultingly, why he 


did not try for the rich prize offered by the Grand Duke for the 
choicest painting. 

Smothering the resentment he felt at these insults, Carlton 
made no answer to them, but contented himself with redoubling 
his exertions with the brush; and it did seem to him after such 
encounters, and every new insult, that his hand received a fresh 
inspiration, and his mind renewed vigor. Perhaps he needed the 
incentive of pride, as well as that of love and ambition, to lead 
him on, and sustain him in the prosecution of his noble endeavors. 

Thus it was, when at length the long-expected day arrived—the 
day which was to make or mar his hope of the future; he trembled 
as he realized it. The various competitors had sent in their pieces 
accompanied with their names, each confident in the excellence 
and finish of his own production. All were arranged in the fa- 
vorite gallery of the Grand Duke, and among them Carlton’s, 
simply bearing the name of “'The Unknown.” 

The hearts of the artists of Florence beat high on that day, and 
the moments were impatiently counted by all until the hour should 
arrive for the public presentation and audience in the picture gal- 
lery. The selection having been made on the previous day by 
the Grand Duke and his court, the time had now arrived for him 
to award the prize he had offered. 

Among the throng that crowded the gates of the palace, Carlton 
was observed humbly pursuing his way, turning neither to the 
right nor left, and passing unnoticed some of his brother artists, 
who ventured a jeer at his expense. 

“That coat of thine is not fit for the presence of the Grand 
Duke,” said one. 

“ Carlton, you forgot to dress, to-day,” said another, tauntingly. 

“Don’t bother him,” added a third ; “ he’s only a looker-on.” 

“That is all, gentlemen,” said Carlton, as he quietly passed the 
portals of the palace, secretly biting his lip with restrained feeling. 
He had other business in hand than to notice these insults. His 
soul was pre-occupied, and he scarcely heeded them a moment 
after they had spoken. 


CHAPTER V. 
AWARDING THE PRIZE. 
Let the end try the man.— Henry IV. 


Tue beauty and aristocracy of Flovence crowded the gorgeous 
apartments of the ducal palace, admiring the matchless pictures 
now first exhibited to the publi¢ view—the productions of the 
artists of the city for the prize of the liberal monarch. 

There was not one which did not draw forth high and just enco- 
miums for its beauty and excellence; but all paused to admire 
above the rest one which, from originality of conception and per- 
fection of finish, Was pronounced to surpass all its competitors, 
and great was the curiosity expressed as to who was the author. 
Some said that Michael Angelo himself must have arisen from 
the tomb to produce so perfect a picture. Throughout the hours 
of the exhibition, until the time appointed for the awarding of the 
prize, the superb picture bearing the name of “The Unknown,” 
was the constant theme of all, and the centre of attraction. 

Among that lovely collection of beauty and fashion stood Flo- 
rinda, in all the loveliness of youth and high-born beauty, “the 
star of that goodly company.” How different was the expression 
of her face from the majority of those about her. No pride or 
envy could be traced on that beautiful brow, stamped with inno- 
cence and gentleness; those mild deep blue eyes knew no deceit, 
but frankly shared the promptings of her pure, untainted soul at 
every glance. 

She looked more like the formation of the fancy in some fairy 
dream than a reality, so angelic did she seem amid that princely 
throng. She did not know that Carlton had contended for the 
prize ; he had kept his own secret, and she expressed her unfeigned 
admiration of the picture by “The Unknown.” She was the belle 
of the hour, if not of the court, and her commendation alone 
would have served to attract attention to the picture ; but already 
had the dukgin person pointed out some of the most prominent 
beauties in the piece to those about him. 

After a few preliminary remarks addressed by the liberal mon- 
arch to the large assembly, which was now as still as death itself, 
he went on to compliment the rare collection of art which was 
exhibited on the occasion; and to prove the sincerity of his re- 
marks, and the compliment to all on this point, he offered a most 
princely price for each and all presented for the prize. He ob- 
served that had one of the pieces which had been sent in not been 
réceived, he should have found it absolutely impossible to desig- 
nate the best painting from out the collection, each one of which 
was so excellent and perfect in itself. He then remarked that he 
was unable to award the prize he had proposed to present to the 
author of the painting which would seem to himself and court to 
embody the greatest degree of excellence, inasmuch as the picture 
which had been decided upon as possessing the most merit, in 
every department of its execution, had been sent @ the gallery 
by unknown hands, and was the work of an unkn artist. 

He closed his remarks by saying that the piece alluded to must 
be the work of one high in his profession, for it fell little short of 
the works of the old masters themselves. “And,” added the 
duke, “if there is any one in this assembly who can inform us as 
to the authorship of the piece in question, we most earnestly hope 
they will oblige us by doing so at this time, that we may do the 
author the honor his talents* merit, and also avail ourselves of his 
unequalled powers in his art.” 

After a short pause, he proceeded to designate some of the most 
prominent points of excellence in the painting; and being a con- 
noisseur in these matters, the assembly were highly entertainéd by 
his well-chosen remarks, and his subject being one to call forth all 
his admiration, he was unusually eloquent. Indeed, his remarks 
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were so in unison with the appreciation of all who were present 
there and heard his voice, that he seemed to carry them along 
with him, and to infuse fresh enthusiasm among those who had 
already expressed so much admiration of the picture. 

There was another pause, the duke evidently awaiting an answer 
to his query as to the authorship of the piece. Yet there was no 
answer given, nor was there any perceptible movement among the 
group of artists, who were assembled together in one corner of the 
gorgeous apartment, and upon whom all eyes were turned. But 
they also stared at one another, wondering who could be the man. 
Many of them had been liberal enough to express a feeling of 
delight and admiration, in beholding, as they said, so noble a pro- 
duction of modern times, and by a living artist. There were 
those among them who really loved the art they followed, and 
thus were constrained to acknowledge their admiration. 

“TJ hope,” again repeated the duke to the assembly, “ if there 
is any one present who can inform us as to the authorship of this 
masterly effort of genius, he will do so at once, and confer a per- 
sonal favor upon us.” 

There was a slight movement perceptible among the group of 
artists at this moment, and Carlton, the young American, was 
seen making his way to the front of his companions, several of 
whom rebuked him for his forwardness in so doing. 

“ Why do you push forward, Carlton ?” 

“Nay, give way but a moment,” said our hero. 

“ What would you ?” 

“To speak to the duke.” 

“Fie, man, don’t you see he’s busy now ?” 

“Give way but a moment,” was the reply. 

“May it please you, excellenza,” said Carlton, stepping before 
the group of artists, and addressing the monarch in Italian, which 
he spoke like a native, “I am the hamble author of the picture it 
las pleased you to compliment so highly.” 

All eyes were turned upon the speaker, who stood forth from 
his companions with downcast eyes and burning checks, for well 
he knew that the eyes of all Florence, or rather its nobility, were 
resting upon him at that moment. The countenances of his for- 
mer companions evinced no emotions of resentment, as one might 
have expected who understood their former feelings toward the 
American. No; they were too much filled with surprise to enter- 
tain any other feeling for the moment, and they looked at each 
other in the utmost amazement, scarcely believing their senses. 

The eyes of the assembly were bent upon him, and in wonder, 
too, at the threadbare coat and emaciated countenance, which told 
but too plainly the tale of hunger and want he had suffered. And 
60 it was, as the reader has seen. Carlton was too proud to make 
known his necessities, and he had suffered most incredibly from 
want. 

Hardly had Carlton spoken in answer to the question of the 
duke, when there was a visible commotion among the high-born 
dames that surrounded his scat, and one was carried by the attend- 
ants from the apartment fainting. It was the duke’s ward, the 
Signora Florinda. The surprise and delight which crowded itself 
upon her gentle sensibility, was too much for her to bear, and she 
sank insensible into the arms of those about her. 


“ What so strangely affected the Signora Florinda?” asked the 
duke. 

“We know not, your highness,” replied one of her late com- 
panions. “She seemed regarding this young artist at the moment 
when she was taken ill.” 

“ Singular.” 

“ Very, your highness.” 

“ Hasten after her, artd return and let me know how she is.” 

“ Si, excellenza.” 

“ Say I will join her anon.” 

“T will, excellenza.” 

It was many minutes before the Grand Duke recovered from 
the surprise occasioned by the appearance of Carlton, and the con- 
fusion consequent upon the sudden illness of his ward; but at 
length he put the question inquiringly : 

“ Americano?” 

“ Si, excellenza.” 

“ And this is the work of thy hands ?” 

“Tt is, excellenza.”’ 

“It is a most masterly piece, by our lady,” said the duke, look- 
ing first upon the painting and then at Carlton, as if half in doubt 
as to the truth of the young American’s assertion. 

“ Your excellenza is pleased to honor me,” said Carlton, with a 
respectful inclination of the head. 

“Tf the piece be thine, it is well merited,” continued the duke. 

“Tt shall be proved to thy satisfaction, excellenza.” 

Carlton thanked in his heart the long auburn hair that covered 
in part his barning checks, while he thus stood before that gallant 
assembly of the elite of the court of Florence. 

“« What sir artist,” said the duke, “shall we have of the 
genuineness of production ?” 

“By referring to the painting, excellenza,” replied Carlton ; 
“ you will find a peculiarity of expression, a want of finish in the 
features of the third figure on the extreme left of the canvass.” 

“You speak truly, Signor Americano; we had before noticed 
the defect, and were at loss to account for it in so perfect a picture 
as this before us. But what of the flaw, signor ?—the discovery 
of that which any one of thy profession would have noticed does 
not prove the piece to be the work of thine own hands, for we also 
had observed it.” 

“ Very true, excellenza,” replied Carlton, “ but with your per- 
mission, I will complete the expression of that countenance with a 
touch; and when complete, it shall agree in strength of touch, 
style, tone of finish, and every particular, with the rest of the piece. 
And, moreover, you shall be enabled therein to recognize the like- 


ness of one of your own household. Is it the pleasure of your excel- 
lenza that I add the finish before the present assembly ?” 

“Tt is our desire,” said the now deeply interested monarch. 

A hum of admiration arose as Carlton, after retiring for a mo- 
ment, returned with his palette and brush, and approached the 
picture. 

While the duke’s band now played to the deeply interested 
assembly, Carlton, with a firm, bold touch, immediately supplied 
the indescribable something that had been wanting—the je ne sats 
quoi that had been referred to as being requisite to its proper fin- 
ish. It was done with such judgment and skill, that the addition, 
thongh fresh, could not be detected unless by a very close obser- 
vation. None save the author, who had purposely left that flaw, 
could so have remedied it. It was done almost instantly, yet with 
precision and accuracy. 

The duke gazed upon the canvass for a moment, and then ex- 
claimed with admiration : 

“The Grand Chamberlain!—by our lady, what a likeness! 
Sir artist, thou hast the pencil of a Raphael!” 

“Ts your exccllenza satisfied ?” 

“We are convinced that the piece is thine own. None other 
than its author could have accomplished that which we have just 
witnessed.” 

“Come hither, gentlemen,” said the duke to several of his 
court about him; and pointing to the canvass, and the touch it 
had just received, said, ‘ This proof is incontestable!” 

“Tt is, indeed,” was the response. 

“ Are you, too, satisfied, gentlemen 9” 

“We are.” 

“ Enough.” 

The duke then assuming his seat of state, directed the artist to 
approach him. First complimenting him as a son of America, 
the glorious Republic of the West, and on his extraordinary 
genius—as he was pleased to express himself—he awarded him 
the rich prize prepared for the occasion, at the same time offering 
him a sum for the painting which would have rendered a man of 
moderate wishes independent for life. 

“The prize, your excellenza,” said Carlton, “I gladly accept 
as a token of your liberality in advancing the interests of the noble 
art I follow. But as it regards the high price you have set upon 
my humble effort, I can only say, that I had designed it from the 
first as a present for your excellenza, and only ask in return, that 
it may find a place in your private and unrivalled collection—if, 
indeed, it shall be deemed worthy of that honor.” 

“Signor Americano,” said the duke, “it shall share the Tri- 
bune with our best pictures, and shall be prized alike with them.” 

Now the Tribune, so called, was a small apartment of the 
duke’s gallery devoted to the gems of his collection, and so named 
after a similar appropriation in the departments of the grand gal- 
lery of Florence. The hanging of a picture in this place was of 
itself alone the highest compliment the author could receive 
through his production; and so did Carlton understand and ap- 
preciate the honor thus designed him, which also was the more 
welcome, being entirely unexpected. 

He could hardly realize that his humble effort should be deemed 
worthy of such preferment, or that it could possibly possess such 
merit as to warrant its being placed side by side with those of the 
immortal masters, whose humblest follower he had ever deemed 
himself. No wonder his heart beat now so quickly, and he breathed 
so fast; the goal of his ambition was before him, and almost 
within his grasp. It seemed only necessary for him to.reach out 
his hand and pluck the garland of success and of renown. The 
pause that had intervened here was but for a single moment of 
time, when it was once more broken by the duke himself, who 
spoke, as he felt, most kindly and in encouraging tones. 


“ Signor Americano,” said the duke, “thy habiliments are those 
of one whose purse is but narrowly lined, and we are at a loss to 
account for this unwillingness to part with that which has cost thee 
labor of months, and in which thou hast been so eminently suc- 
cessful. We do much crave the picture, but will nevertheless 
forego its possession unless it can be had at our own valuation.” 

“As the picture was painted for your excellenza, and you de- 
sign for it such honor, I could wish its free acceptance; but it 
must be yours on any terms,” said Carlton. 

The assembly then dispersed, and our hero received a purse of 
gold for his picture, exceeding in amount his wildest expectations 
of what he might earn by his art in years of industry and frugality. 

The scene he had successfully perfected, represented two appli- 
cants for justice, standing before the Pope of Rome. They were 
priests, and had come before him for his judgment in the matter 
of contention between them. They were ushered into the presence 
of the pope by a high official, and to this usher had Carlton given 
the featuresof the duke’s chamberlain. It was a superb design, 
and represented a late occurrence well-known to the people of 
Florence, and for this reason, aside from that of its acknowledged 
superiority, possessed peculiar interest at that time. 

The deep, yet natural expression of fecling depicted in each 
countenance, the perfect harmony of the general conception and 
its completeness of finish, rendered the picture a study requiring 
time to comprehend and appreciate all its many excellences. It 
was finished, and the work of half a year, pursued with the utmost 
assiduity in secret, had proved successful. All his pains and self- 
denials were now forgotten ; he was doubly paid for all his suffer- 
ings—he even looked back upon them with a conscientious pride, 
and deemed that he had bought his preferment cheaply. 

And such is ever the fate of true genius; it rarely receives the 
aid of fortune in gaining fame, but struggles on, dependent upon 
its own slow but sure preferment. This is self-evident ; for genius 
may remain ever latent, unless brought out and improved by stern 
necessity. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MASQUERADE BALL. 
Prosperity ’s the very bond of love.— Winter's Tale. 


Waar a perfect chequer-board is this same game of life on 
which we all hold so transient a lease. Time is the board, and 
the various vicissitudes of life make up the chequered field, our- 
selves the wooden “ men ;” each and all strive for preferment, and 
whether it be gained or not, depends solely upon the shrewdness 
of him who plays the game. The “king-row” may designate the 
pinnacle of earthly wishes and hopes, while the various “ moves ” 
may show the struggle for that desirable goal—happiness. Ah! 
how many of us get “ penned ” and “cornered ”—and many, too, 
in their headlong course, are “jumped,” and taken off the scene 
of action. Truly, there is a vast similitude between this game of 
chequers and the bolder one of life. 

Here was poor Carlton but lately struggling along the chequered 
field, now moving literally towards the king-row. In a few subse- 
quent weeks, with a well-filled purse, he was enjoying life and his 
art like a true gentleman, and was the envy of every artist in 
Florence; and yet they all strove to do him honor, at least, so it 
appeared. Orders for his productions crowded upon him from all 
the nobility, not only of Florence, but of all Tuscany. The pri- 
vate palaces of the environs of the city were thought incomplete 
in their collections, unless supplied with onc at least of his pictures, 
the patronage of the Grand Duke, and his own work, which occu- 
pied the favored place in the Pitti Palace, having raised him to 
the pinnacle of fame as an artist. 

All Italy honored the productions of the fortunate American, 
and scarcely could a Raphael or a Titian have been more re- 
spected or honored. It was his own genius that had raised him, 
and no accident of fortune. 

“This young American monopolizes the market with his brush 
just now,” said one artist to another. 

“Ay, and gets such princely prices, too, for his pictares ! 
Funny world, this! It is scarcely three months since he was 
likely to starve for want of work.” 

“All the Grand Duke’s doings; he can make as easily as he 
can mar a man,” replied the other. 

“ But a man must have genius to fill the place Carlton holds.” 

“As much as you might put ona knife’s point—no more,” 
said the other, enviously. 

The long Italian day is past, and its shadows have died over 
the neighboring mountains, giving place to the voluptuous and 
dewy twilight, which nightly wraps itself with its soft mantle of 
studded stars closely about the lovely breast of the Val d’Arno. 
But a few hours later, and the Palazzo Pitti is one blaze of light, 
and the thrilling music of the duke’s favorite band already re- 
sounds among the fountains and groves of the gardens; already 
have commenced to congregate the gay courtiers and lovely dames 
of this land of the sun. The diamond tiaras that sparkle on those 
lovely brows are less dazzling than the lovely and soul-ravishing 
eyes that look out from that mental diamond, the soul within ; the 
jewelled stars upon those manly breasts well become the noble 
bearing of the wearers. Brilliant indeed was the soiree of the rich 
and liberal Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Austrian-born monarch 
seemed to delight in surrounding the nobles of his court with the 
most magnificent luxury and display that wealth could procure, 
as if he would fain show his Italian subjects his own national taste. 

“The duke spares no expense in his entertainments,” said the 
English consul to a friend, by whom he was standing. 

“T have known him send to Rome frequently for an artifice to 
serve him a single evening,” was the reply. 

“Tt may be a weakness thus to lavish expenditure, but it is a 
most brilliant one,”’ said the consul. 

“ And one which is dictated as much by policy, as his own per- 
sonal gratification,” said the other. 

“Perhaps so; but without questioning his motives, we may at 
all events enjoy the feast he spreads.” 

“That is but proper and reasonable, and I most heartily sub- 
scribe to the same.” 

It is a masked ball that occupies the gay throng in the ducal 
palace. That is to say, in accordance with a general custom of 
the times, those who please are masked until midnight, when, at 
the sound of the hour from the great throat of the bell, all masks 
are removed, and all disguises laid aside. Carlton as the success- 
ful protege of the Grand Duke, and Carlton the humble artist, was 
a very different person. He was the observed of all observers ; 
and many a rich belle sought his side—nay, even leaned upon his 
arm, as he strolled throughethe gorgeous rooms of the palace. 
They were sufficiently disguised by their masks to remove any 
fear of personal recognition ; and therefore, those who knew him 
not, save by the late scene of winning the prize, besought his escort 
for the dance—a piece of forwardness quite allowable during the 
masked part of the ball. Many were the eyes that were bent upon 
him ; and more than one glance of jealousy was shot towards him 
by young nobles, as they saw the belles drawn to his side. 


[SEE ENGRAVING PAGE 28.] 


Carlton was naturally graceful, dignified and handsome, and 
bore his new position as though he had ever filled it—now chatting 
gaily with this lady, now with that, but all the while striving to 
detect through the many disguises of dresses and masks, the one 
form that was to him all in all—the queen of his heart and his_ 
love, Signorina Florinda. He was himself unmasked, and wore a 
rich Grecian head-dress, a tunic of dark velvet, trimmed with rich 
ermine, and clasped close about the throat with checks of gold. 
His silken hose, and velvet shoes, faced with silver thread, set off 
his fine limbs to perfection. A light, graceful dirk hung at his 
silver girdle, finishing a costume of great simplicity and beauty. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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COMPANION. 


SILK IN ALGERIA. 

The manufacture of silk 
was probably introduced 
into Northern Africa during 
the sojourn of the Moors in 
Spain. But continual wars, 
the disturbed state of the 


es i on mulberry 
trees by the Turks, con- 
trived, in of time, to 


try. Still here and there 
~~ find in Algeria a few 
black and white mul- 
berry trees embellishing the 
coasts, whose rich vegeta- 
tion equals that of the 
finest trees in France; and 
a few Moors still employ 
themselves in spinning and 
weaving silk by the aid of 
traditional processes. The 
dyeing, for instance, is gen- 
erally executed by work- 
men from Tunis, a very in- 
dustrious city, which has 
probably inherited the re- 
— and chemical prepa- 
ons formerly employed 

at Tyre and Carthage; al- 
though stamped with the 
primitive simplieity which 
dyeing of 

India and China, their pro- 
cesses often 7 results 
superior to those which the 
Freneh dyers obtain by the 
most methods. The 
labors of preparing silk in 
Africa may be classed under 
two princi categories : 
the ret, i 
exclusively to 
brace the different manipu- 
lations of spinning and 
winding silk; the second, 
principally the employment 
= the Moors, comprehends 
weaving and opera- 
tions connected with it. Our 
engraving represents the 
interior of a Jewish estab- 
lishment. In one of the cellars, so frequently found in Algiers, a 
workman puts in operation an apparatus with a principal wheel 
and crank, of rude construction, but yet sufficiently well made and 
regular to turn out good work. Farther off is another machine 
destined gern sap for preparing sewing-silk. Near one of the 
walls of the cave we perceive a reel on which is extended a skein 
of silk after twisting ; and above four ranks of long nails bearing 
other skeins of silk for drying. On one side is seen a shelf sup- 


| Hi, 
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Marshal Bugeaud, 
as much distinguished for 
his agricultural tastes as for 
his military genius, encour- - 

aged the production of silk 
by all the means in his pow- 
| ) er. He had testified much 
=a interest in an establishment 
at Hamma, near Algiers, 
and hastened to visit it as 
soon as it was in active op- 
eration. The director, who 
was not much of a courtier, 
and besides very busy, gave 
little attention to the com- 
which were paid 
m; but immediately after 
the mounting of the worms, 
hastened to carry the mar- 
shal a branch loaded with 
magnificent white and yel- 
low cocoons. “ There,” 
the soldier-colonist, 
“this must henceforth be 
the standard of French civ- 
ilization in Algeria. This 
is the premonitory token of 
the prosperity of our beau- 
tiful colony, always provid- 
ed that the population is hon- 
est and Algeria 
will one day be the pride of 
France as of old the wealth 
of Carthage and Rome.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S 


=== 


SILK MANUFACTURE IN ALGERIA—SPINNING SILK. 


porting twists of dyed silk for embroidery, and a Moorish dress, 
garnished with various household utensils. In front an old Moor 
is weaving a cord on a loom, a common horizontal bench, at the 
end of which is an upright piece of wood grooved, to which the 
article manufactured is suspended by a weight. This loom resem- 
bles the ribbon loom employed by the Chinese. The floor is cov- 
ered with mats after the fashion of the natives. The French have 


labored with much success to introduce the raising of silk imto 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND IN STATE CARRIAGE. 


BTATE CARRIAGE. 
About once a year the 
royal state carriage, an an- 
tique and cumbersome af- 
fair, containing a vast quan- 
tity of timber, richly gilded 
and decorated, and sur- 
mounted by the insignia of 
sovereignty, is dragged out 
of its repository, and some 
eight or ten blood horses, 
endidly caparisoned, are 
for the 
e of conveying the 
Gove of Engl to the 
Parliament House. The 
ving below represents 

as it leaves the gates of Buckingham Palace. 


the ro 

The queen is seated within full view of her loyal subjects. On 

the = is a brilliant military staff. A detachment of the Life 


Guards is drawn up on either side. Postilions, , ushers 
and beef-eaters surround the vehicle, and at a solemn pace the 
procession moves onward, an edifying s ie to the citi- 
zens of London, and a ant which all strangers who happen to 
be in the great modern Babel never fail to witness. 
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second painting, it bei 
the 
of the late Thomas H. 
Perkins, jr. The story 
of these pictures is best 
told in the ballad of Uh- 
dand, the German poet, 
ef which we give the fol- 


lowing analysis : 

1. The iseat Wild- 
bad.—In the fine days of 
summer,Coant Eber! 


Stuttgard with a few 
horsemen, without armor 
or helmet. 
to battle, he goes 
fresh himself at the wa- 
ters of Wildbad. At Hir- 
schau, he visits the abbey, 
and tastes the fresh wine 
of the convent. At Wild- 
bad is a fine house, of 
which a shining halberd 
forms the sign; there the 
ey himself, 
every he goes to 
the spring, where he loves 
to bathe his body covered 
with scars. One day the 
youngest of the pages 
up: 
ro upper 
of the Fell. 
armed troop; the leader 
bears upon his buckler a 
= rose and a wild 
know them, 
my son; they are the 
Schlegels. Give me m 
vest. I know their blood, 
it is angry and wicked ; I 
know that rose, it has 
rude thorns.” Comes a 
shepherd all breathless : 
“ By the lower part of the 
valley comes a band; the leader bears three axes, and his armor 
shines like the lightning.” js the Lord of Wunnenstein, sur- 
named the ‘Shining Wolf.’ Give me my mantle. I know that 
armor, those axes cut well, Buckle on my sword ; this wolf thirsts 
for blood. You —— surprise a young girl in the bath, and frighten 
her ; but when an old knight is caught thus, the question is, if not 
of life, at least of heavy ransom.” ‘Then the poor shepherd said : 
“ My lord, I know secret paths which are unoccupied ; I take it 
upon me to effect your escape.” The old count follows him, 
though flight ill suits him. They scale the steep mountain in the 
heat of day. Exhausted by fatigue, the count halts. The shep- 
herd then offers to him on his shoulders ; the weeper accepts, 
saying to himself, “It is good to be carried thus by a brave man ; 
it is amid danger one sees the heart of the people, and hence we 
must respect their good old rights.” On veturning to Stuttgard, 
he causes a medal to be struck fur this deed; he cave some of them 
to the faithful she; herd, and sent some in derisiva to the Svblegels. 
Then he caused Wildbad to be sur:ounded wiih good walls: 

2. The Three Kings at 
Heimsen.—Three kings at 
Heimsen! Who would 
have thought it! They 
are the three brothers 
Schlegel, who presume to 
take this ty title. 
Lo, they are plotting to 
surprise the old weeper, 
and re-establish the inde- 

ndence of the knights ; 

t in the night advances 
an army, which surrounds 
the whole city and invests 
the castle. e Schlegels 
would defend themselves 
but on all sides they heap 
up straw and wood aad 
set fire to it. From all 
parts the ants bring 
combustibles, and already 
the flames have reached 
the roof. One door had 
been leftfree. They hear 
the bolts softly drawn, 
the ai¢ about to 
rush out desperately. No; 
they come humbly, with 
uncovered heads, with all 
their retinue. “ Wel- 
come,” said the count ;“ [ 
have returned your visit 
to the bath of Wildbad. 
*Tis only pity Wannen- 
stein’s not heve.”’—“ We 
have three kings,” said a 

t. “If we took the 
, we should win the 


lo! one night the citizens 
descend into the valley of 
Urach ; the village is on 
fire, the flocks are carried 
off, the shepherds killed. 
Ulrich has 


COUNT EBERHARD SEVERING THE TABLE CLOTH. 


swears in his anger that not one shall return to the town. The 
knights repair to the chapel of St. Leonard; they dismount and 
form a battalion bristling with pikes. The citizens come, but they 
are a whole army! Who would have looked for such a force ? 
The knights close up, and are as firm as the walls. But the gates 
of Reutlingen open, and a second army attacks them in the rear. 
What a battle !—what a massacre ! 
of their dead; their troop is reduced to a handful; Count Ulrich 


is covered with blood. Then they spring upon their horses, and 
cleave their way to the castle. What woe !—what desolation! Ul- 
rich falls from his horse half-dead. The next morning many a 
squire went to recognize his master among the dead at Reutlingen 
—they are all ranged there in the town-hall—then they carry them 
to the cemetery on cars; Gotz Weissenheim opens the march. 
| When Count Ulrich was cured of his wounds, he went to Stutt- 
' gard withont much haste; he found his old father alone at dinner. 
| A frosty welcome; not a word sounded ia the ball. Ulrich seats 
| hinself at table opposite his Tather ; he keeps his eyes cast down ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The knights make a rampart | 


| knows. 
| shepherd comes running. 


bring him wine and 
uae Then the old man 
seizes a knife, and, with- 
out saying a word, cuts 
the cloth in two between 


them. 

4. The Battle of Do, 
gen.—On the field w 
rest the dead, all is usually 
silent. It was otherwise 
at Doffingen, = 
cemetery ri l da 
with the nome of om 
batants and shock of arms. 
The citizens have attack- 
ed the ts, who de- 
fend themselves with 
lance and scythe. Count 
Eberhard has collected a 
t of knights to hasten 
to the succor of his peo- 
ple. There comes a mes- 
senger from the Lord of 
Waunnenstein : “ My mas- 
ter offers his ser- 
vices.” I have no need 
of him ; let him kee 
tis the medal which I gave 
him.” Count Ulrich soon 
beholds the battalions of 
the cities ; he sees the ban- 
ners of Reutlingen, of Ulm 
and Augsburg floating. 
The old 
. “ Father,” cries 

, “Lam going to pa 
mydebt. I 
of eati the same 
cloth with thee ; at least I 
shall fight on the same 
battle-field.” The melee 
begins. Ah, how the lion 
Ulrich rages and rends! 
But what do they carry 
there below? ‘Tis the 
royal oak stricken by the 
lightning. O, Ulrich, val- 
iant knight, thou hast fall- 
en by the sword! The 
old count, whom i 
shakes, exclaims: “ Be 
not afraid; he is a man 
like any other. On! the 
enemy flies!” The citi- 
zens hear his ringing 
voice ; they waver, they recoil. But what see they shining above ? 
It is the Wolf of Wunnenstein; he throws himself upon the bar- 
gesses, who flee routed, and cover vast fields with their bodies. 
At the end of the battle the weeper gives his hand to the wolf. 
“ Thanks, brave sword! Come with me, that we may rest after 
this battle.”—“ Ha!” says the wolf, laughing, “did this trick 

lease you? I fought not for you, but for hatred to the cities. 
arewell!” In the village of Dottingen, the old count has passed 
the night by the body of his Ulrich, his only son ; he kneels beside 
his bier, and hides his face. Has he perchance wept? No one 
The next morning early he sects out for Stuttgard. A 
The count said : “ This man is sad ; he 


| brings us bad news.” —“ The Shining Wo'!f has fallen on our pas- 


“the 


tures and carried all away.”—‘ Good!” said the wee 
” 


wolf has provided himself with food. ’Tis the manner of wolves. 
On reaching Stuttgard, a shining squire comes to mect them. 
“ This lad has a happy look ; what good news does he bring us?” 
—“You have a great-grandson ; Antonia is mother of a little boy.” 
: Then the old man raised 
his eyes toheaven. “The 
Lord be praised,” said 
he ; “ the sced is left.” 


SPAIN. 

Under the Moors, the 
population of Spain was 
thirty millions ; it is now 
fifteen millions. When 
Granada was conquered, 
in 1487, it was defended 
by walls flanked by 1060 
towers. The kingdom; of 
which it was the capital, 
was seventy leagues long 
by thirty broad, and pos- 
sessed thirty-two cities of 
the first rank, and ninety- 
seven of the secoud. Gra- 
nada, before its fall in 
1487, contained 400,000 
inhabitants, 60,000 of 
whom bore arms; it now 
has but 60,000. The pop- 
ulation of Granada was 
three millions. Malaga, 
in the seventeenth centa- 
ry, had 80,000 inbabit- 
ants; it now has only 
50,000. Medina del Cam- 
po, in the seventeenth een- 
tury, had 60,000 inhabit- 
ants; it now has 6000. 
Merida then possessed 
40,000 inhabitants ; it now 
has only 5000. In the 
sixteenth century, the dio- 
cese of Salamancha had 
127 cities and villages ; it 
now has only. Seville, 
in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, had a population of 
300,000, of which 130,000 
were employed in manu- 
factures ; it now contains 
96,000. Toledo, in the 
fifteenth century, had 
200,000 ; it now has about 
15,000. Valence, in 1600, 
had 600,000; it now has 
60,000. In 1778, Spain 
had 1511 abandoned vil- 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE, 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
Honor him whose hands are sowing 
Seeds for harvests in their time— 
Reverence those whose thoughts are growing 
Up to ultimates sublime. 


All the progress of the ages 

May be traced back to their hands— 
All the Hluminated pages 

Of the books, into their plans. 


Every worm beside you creeping, 
Every insect flying well, 

Every pebble in earth’s keeping, 
Mas a history to tell. 


The smal}, homely flower that’s lying 
In your pathway, may contain 

Kome elixir, which the dying 
Generations sought in vain. 


In the stone that waits the terning 
Of some curious hand, from sight, 
Fiery atoms may be burning, 
That would fill the world with light. 


Let us then, in reverence bowing, 
Tionor most of all mankind, 

Ruch as keep their great thoughts plowing 
Deepest in the field of mind. 


+ 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


CONSCIENCE: 


—oR— 
THE DOWN OF THE DANDELION. 


AN INCIDENT OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Tre year of which we write was about 1820, and the portion 
of the year was “Commencement.” Harry had heard a great 
deal of this festival at Cambridge, in the vicinity of his na- 
tive town, Boston. To his imagination, it was the gathering of 
all the wise men of the land. He thought he should see as 
many great minds there as there were houses about him ; and to his 
fancy there was nothing so mighty as a man who could write a 
book, or make a speech, or preach a sermon. He longed to go to 
“ Commencement ”—to see the college boys on the green—to hear 
the music of the bands—to look at the procession coming out 
from the hall to go to the church, where the young orators were 
to exert their greatest powers. Harry had heard of the long line 
of tall trees on each side of the road leading to the college, and 
how their broad tops united together to form a continuous bower, 
and he longed to get under that green arch, to feel the grateful 


* shade, and to watch the sunshine as it played with the leaves and 


sprinkled itself through the branches, making the roadway very 
beautiful with the chequered light and shade. But Harry had 
never been permitted to go “out of town.” His boundaries were 
very limited ; and so gencral was this the case with all the boys 
then, that there were a great many battles between the lads of the 
“North-end” and the “ South-end,” and the “‘ South-end” and the 
“West-end.” A north-ender could always tell a south-ender the 
instant the eye lighted on him ; and so either of these could tell a 
west-ender ; and the boundaries were set as plainly as if walls 
were built up to divide one portion of the town from another. 
But the more the inhabitants increased, the less was this feeling of 
division cherished, and the more neighborly were the boys. Har- 
ry had hardly ever dared to venture beyond his own north-cnd. 
He never was a fighter. He could not bear to see one boy strike 
another, and he was not so much afraid to go beyond his limits 
because he was a coward, as because he did not wish to tempt 


any boy to quarrel with him, All around him were boys going to 


“Commencement.” When he said, “I don’t like to get into a 
fight—I wont go,” the other boys replied, “We don’t want to 
fight, but we do want to go to Commencement, and if the west- 
enders come out against us, the worst is theirs.” 

“Come, Harry,” said Sammy Wilton, Harry’s evil genius ; 
“come, we shall have a great time, How beautiful the day is, 

. 
and you never were in the country. You never saw any green 
grass except on the Common, or on Copp’s Hill. Come along, 
we'll take care of you.” 

“ No,” said Harry, and turned back with a rapid step to his 
father’s store. 

“Take care of me!” thought Harry to himself; “yes, as the 
monkey took care of the kitten, while he wanted to get the chest- 
nuts out of the fire. They'd put on to me any scrape they should 
get into. No, Sammy, you’ve missed it this time.” 

As Harry turned back, he found he was going against the cur- 
rent, not only of his longing for “‘Commencement,” but of the 
people going thither. The number of ladies, leading little boys, 
was great; and how happy those boys looked with their white 
trowsers and blue jackets, and nicely plaited ruffled collars ! 
Harry’s heart sunk in him. 

“I can’t go,” he said to himself, “unless I am dressed up, and 
I know mother wont let me have my Sunday clothes on to-day.” 
But he saw so many thus dressed, that he felt like trying the ex- 
periment, and so walked more quickly homeward. He was many 
times a little grieved at himself when he met his schoolmates has- 
tening the other way, and contrasted their Sunday clothes with 
his everyday suit. 


“Come, Harry,” was very frequently the ery, “going to Com- 
mencement ! hurrah !” 

He turned into a street which was at that ‘time quite deserted, 
and now came the thonght, “If Igo home and ask mother to 
dress me up and let me go to ‘Commencement,’ she may say she 
wants me, and may tell me I must not go.” 

As yet he was out for the morning’s play. It was vacation day, 
for all the teachers went to “ Commencement,” and nothing had 
been said to him about how far he should go. And so Harry said 
to himself, and almost aloud, “ I wont go home to bother mother 
—she’s busy, and I don’t care if I aint dressed up.” 


He took off his straw hat, and fixed the brim of it a little more 
even, and pushed out two dents in the crown, and then put it on 
more carefully. He stepped up to a low window sill, and with a 
piece of paper wiped -his bootees clean, tied the leather strings 
over again more neatly, and then went to the “town pump” 
to wash his hands, shaking them till they were dry from the 
washing. Then he rubbed them together to get them still more 
dry, that with his thumb and forefinger he might smooth out the 
collar he had on. While doing this, he happened to pass a look- 
ing-glass store, and he stopped at the window to see himself by 
the aid of a large mirror there placed for a show. There he was 
at full length. The mirror was bent over just enough to suit 
him. He could see everything from hat to bootees, and really 
Harry thought he was not a bad-looking boy. His skin was very 
white and girlish looking. His hair was light as flax, very fine, 
and parted from left to right over his forehead, underneath which 
just peered out two clear blue eyes, whose tender expression sin- 
gularly contrasted with the long upper lip and firm expression of 
the mouth, seeming to say, he could easily be moved by an appeal 
to his affections, and could be inflexibly firm when occasion re- 
quired. Here was his danger, and here was his defence. The 
face suited him. It glowed with excitement; and when he left 
the study of that face for a glance at his clothing, he felt that his 
dress would do, and not having his best suit to take care of, he 
should have the more fun. °. 

And now, saying to himself, “O, mother wont want me,” he 
resolved to go to “Commencement.” He would now see the 
great chasm, and would make a part of the splendor of the day. 
He walked briskly on, and hardly thought of the west-enders as 
he entered their limits, till he saw a group of fierce looking boys 
at the corner of a street before him, but still he kept up his swift 
steps as though he did not notice them, or had no fear of trouble. 
As he came up with them, they threw up their hands, exclaiming, 
“ All right—going to Commencement.” Glad enough was he to 
find that all hostilities were suspended for that day. On Harry 
pushed his way, and now he came to the bridge, and where was 
his cent for the toll? Of this he had never thought. He told the 
keeper of the toll-house that he hadn’t a cent, and begged him to 
let him pass. 

“No, no,” was the graff answer, “ your mother wants you— 
she’d have given you money to pay toll and to buy some ginger- 
bread, if she told you you might go to Commencement.” 

Harry turned back ashamed, saying to himself, “ Mother wants 
me!” but in a moment he escaped from this feeling of shame, 
and asked himself, “* How does he know that mother wants me ? 
he don’t know our folks.” 

He was a little angry, and stood still whistling, not as the 
ploughboy did, for “want of thought,” but because of a multi- 
tude of thoughts that suggested to him various ways of getting 
two cents. It happened however, that the locality of all these 
ways was at the North-end, and that was just the place he didn’t 
want to visit then. Excited, he whistled louder, and unconscious- 
ly tossed his hand to keep time with the tune, while he watched 
the carriages and foot passengers crowding on to the bridge. It 
was busy work for the toll man, so great was the hurry of the 
people to get past. Two young men drove up, and as they must 
wait for two others to pay before they could pass, they passed 
a piece of silver to Harry, saying, “ Toll-man! give the boy the 
two cents change,” and on they drove most furiously. The toll- 
man took the silver, gave the two cents change to Harry and did 


not recognize hiin as the boy he had spoken to a few minutes before. 


Harry stepped back a little distance, and thought he would wait a 
few minutes, when another chaise drove up, and a young man in 
it was not a little angry to find he must hold in his horse for two 
others to pass. Harry stepped up, and said with his pleasant 
smile, “ I'll hand the toll, sir,” and quickly the money was pass- 


ed to him, with a compliment, “ Fine little fellow!” The other 


young man threw out to him a fo’pence “ for Commencement.” 
Now Harry was rich. He had money to pay the toll both ways, 
over and back, and a little shining silver piece for gingerbread 
and candy. He marched up boldly to the toll-man, gave him a 
cent, and passed on. 

What a splendid sight was this to him, spreading out on either 
side of the bridge! He thought he was half way when he got to 
the draw, but not so was the fact. It stretched out to a great ex- 
tent, but he was charmed with the view before him, as the broad 
avenue, with the great number of horses, vehicles and foot passen- 
gers, seemed to grow smaller and smaller, and in the distance the 
two sides seemed to unite together, while the carriages and per- 
sons appeared to be little, tiny creatures, so that he thought of 
many fairy tales he had read. All before him was excitement. 


It was the last hour for any seasonable arrival at the exercises, 
and the rapid flight of the horses seemed to stimulate all the foot 
travellers to do their prettiest at walking fast. Harry was a great 
walker. He learned to walk rapidly from going with his father, 
who stopped so often in the strect to speak to acquaintances, that 
he had to step quicker to make up lost time. 

On Harry now pressed, and he was amazingly pleased to find 
he shot past gentlemen ahead of him ; and when he threw his eye 


behind him to see a horse coming, he resolved to get past a cer- 
tain number of lamp posts before that horse should come up with 
him. And now he was over the bridge. He had long passed the 
other toll-house, and had entered the town where the first settlers 
of Boston designed to have their chief city, and he beheld the 
long causeway with the marshes on either side of him. Over- 
excitement and haste in walking now made Harry weary. “I 
aint tired,” said he to himself, “but I can’t make my feet come 
up.” His longing for “‘ Commencement” was more than a match 
for his bodily endurance, and now he sat down on the railing by 
the roadside to rest awhile. As he sat here he saw some dande- 
lions, and some of them which were in decay seemed to nod their 
heads to him. The old superstition came to his mind, that if you 
take one of these tops, and with a single breath blow off all the 
down, your mother wants you. He got down from the railing 
and stepped over on to the marsh, aud plucked near the road the 
long stem of a dandelion with its round top full of downy seeds. 
His hand trembled as he held it up, and he blew upon the down, 
when but a portion of it fell off. Harry’s face lighted up with 
joy. 

“Mother don’t want me!” he gladly said to himself, and he 
had put one hand on to the rail to spring into the road again. 
But his heart beat quick. He didn’t feel right. ‘I was tired,” 
he said, “and didn’t blow strong enough.” ‘The truth was, as 
with too many boys, who, from the desire to have the down keep 
on, blow softly, calling a mere puff a blow. Harry’s conscience 
was uneasy. He kept his hand resting on the rail, and now he 
began to whistle, but the tune was a serious one. He sighed, he 
looked up the road, he saw the. people flocking to the festivities, 
and he thought he heard the sound of the music on the college 
green, but if he did the peal of the church bell soon took it away 
from his ear. It was the bell ringing the hour for the “Com- 
mencement” exercise, and with all Harry’s love for the fife and 
the drum, and also for the violin, there was no music to him like 
the sound of the church-going bell. He never was tired of that 
music; and even when the “nine o'clock” evening bell pealed 
out the hour when the street plays must be ended, and all boys 
must be at home, there was something pleasant in the sound of 
the bells. When other boys were sliding, coasting and skating 
around him on Christmas week, Harry would stand still, with the 
rope of his sled wound round his arm, listening to the “Old 
North ” chimes. And now the sound of the church bell came to 
arouse his conscience, and there alone, with none to know him, he 
felt heartily ashamed to think he did not act more honestly in 
blowing upon the dandelions ‘The tears were in his eyes. His 
heart was heavy, and there was no peace for him till he mado 
another trial. Ie plucked another stem. He held it up valiant- 
ly. He blowed upon the top with a vigorous breath, and every 
particle of the down departed! The ball could not have been 
brushed more smoothly. His hand was again on the rail. One 
spring and he was over into the road, running as if for life, back 
totown! He did not lessen his speed till he found himself on the 
bridge, when the pitter-patter of his feet told him that he was fly- 
ing homeward fast indeed. Ile now took his homeward way 
more leisurely, and after he had passed the bridge, he paused 
to buy some gingerbread, saying to himself, “ I’ll have some 
Commencement.” 

As Harry walked along, eating his gingerbread, he met a sailor 
he was in the habit of calling “ Uncle Berrick,” who spoke to 
him, with rather a hard slap of his hand on Harry’s shoulder. 

“Been to Commencement, Harry ?”’ said the sailor. 

“No!” manfully answered Harry ; “ haven’t got leave to go.” 

“Good boy! good boy! I like ye, Harry, and you and I'll 
have a good time.” 


“ T aint a good boy, uncle,” said Harry, sorrowfully. 
“Who says so? What rascal’s been talking to you?” asked 


the uncle. 

“No one, sir. I think it was something good that told me 
that,” and with this, he looked up into the sailor’s face with a 
sweet expression which quieted him amazingly. 

“ What do you mean, Harry ?” he asked. 

“T mean, sit, conscience,” was the boy’s reply ; and Harry went 
on to tell the whole story of the morning, as they walked along. 
The sailor was delighted. 

““ Why, Harry, you'll be a minister one of these days! Fine 
fellow! Good—I like it.”” And the first chance he found, he 
stepped into a confectionary store and bought a pound of candy 


and gave it to Harry, “ We'll have a Commencement this side 
of the college.” 

And so they did, for Harry passed a happy day with the free 
and generous sailor, and always looked back to that’time as the 
beginning of earnest struggles with temptation. To him the dan- 
delion had always a great beauty, and it was a great pleasure 
when he afterwards read that Linnzus gave it a place in his Horo- 
loge of Flora, as one of the plants most certainly to be depended 
on for the opening and closing of its flowers ; and still more does 
he prize the line of Adriano: ‘‘Dandelion—a college youth that 
flashes for a day ;” and thinks how much he suffered in his attempt 
to see such flashes. 


> 
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CURIOUS STRATAGEM OF TENIER. 


This great painter, aw ms | that the works of paints sold 
much better after the death of their authors, wisely determined to 
antici the reversionary profits of talent; and to effect this, 
hommes could not adopt a better expedient than to cease to 
live to the public. In order to execute this singular stratagem, 
he absen himself from the town of Anvers, and his wife and 


children counterfeited affliction by putting on black. The trick 
succeeded, and in a very short time all the pieces of the pretended 
deceased were bought up at very high prices, which, besides reliev- 
ing his present wants, enabled him to realize a 
the future.—Anecdotes of Artists, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE POND LILY. 


BY THOMAS J. SPZAR. 


Sadly in her garden sighing, 
Sat a maiden young and fair, 
Book and lute beside her lying, 
In the shadowy stillness there— 
Till she spied a lily gleaming 
Like an emerald at her feet, 
On the lake, amidst her dreaming, 
Which she thus essayed to greet: 


“ Lily of the lakelet! blooming 

White and moonlike by the strand, 

How I love thy sweet perfuming, 
And to see"thy bud expand. 

Long I watched for thy still coming, 

* Gaily o’er this mimic sea, 

And while now the bees are humming, 
Thou art here to gladden me. 


* Beautiful beside the mountain, 

Is the daisy to behold; 

But the lily by the fountain, 
As I view its leaves unfold, 

Hath a charm in its appearing, 
Little heeded though it be, 

More these sylvan haunts endearing, 
Than the gaudiest flower to me. 


** When the moonlight secks the billow— 

When dies day’s last melody, 

Then, beside the dipping willow, 
In thy sweet simplicity, 

Fair and wi lily bi 
Peep’st thou from thy watery bed, 

While the stars, from night’s blue bosom, 
Wooing, greet thy humble head. 


O’er the lake serenely gliding, 

Graceful moves yon bird along, 

With its breast the stream dividing, 
Where the modest lilies throng. 

Sky and tree are glassed before me, 
Mirrored full, and clear, and strong, 

While a tide of thought comes o’er me, 
Bursting to the flowers in song. 


** Here are blossoms all around me, 
Reared with taste, and nursed with care, 
Yet their scent and hues have found me 
Sad amidst delights so rare. 
But, to cheer the sorrowing leisure, 
Which to darkening dreams I give, 
From this wave-born lily treasure 
Something whispers ‘ Hope and live!’ 


* Yea, lone floweret of the water! 

While I see thee blush and shine, 

Though I droop, a sad-souled daughter, 
Hence thy lesson shall be mine. 

From the depths thou comest teaching— 
Seeking light in which to bloom, 

As my heart, through darkness reaching, 
Looks for bliss beyond the tomb! 


“High above the present smiling, 

Lives the promise of my soul, 

And this floweret’s brief beguiling 
Brings me joy and self-control !”"— 

Thus she mused, and rose rejoicing 
O’er the gloom that memory gave, 

And went forth, the language voicing 
Of the lily on the wave! 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


No. V. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Birmin England—Warwick Castle—The Warwick Vase—Tho Chapel— 
n-Avon—Shakspeare’s Birthplace—Shakspeare's Tomb—In- 
scription—The Town of Stratford—Pleasant Memories. 


I sit down amid all the noise, bustle and commotion of the 
great manufacturing midland metropolis of England, Birmingham. 
A glance at the map of Great Britain will show its locality to be 


very nearly the centre of the kingdom. Birmingham ware is 


known and celebrated all over the world, and justly so, for its 


great excellence and finish; here is manufactured nearly every 
conceivable metallic article, from a pin-head to a steam-engine, 
from a lady’s thimble to an iron boiler, from a gilt button to cast- 


iron houses, etc., etc. An air of busy thrift pervades the town 
from daybreak until night ; and I have yet seen no more industri- 
ous and orderly class of people than the inhabitants of this city, 
with its population of over one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
souls. The city of Birmingham is built in the same irregular way 
that Boston is, but resembles in its general appearance the major- 
ity of English metropolises. 

One of my earliest curiosities after arriving here was to visit 
Warwick Castle, some twenty miles from this city; and thither I 
hastened to feast my eyes upon that most magnificent of the 
ancient feudal mansions of the old English nobility. It stands on 


a rock overhanging the Avon, a little to the southeast of the town. 
Some idea may be formed of the venerable character of the castle, 
when it is remembered that Ethelfieda, daughter of Alfred, is sup- 
posed to have founded it im the year 915, but no traces of the 
original structure now remain. On arriving at the gate, and 
requesting permission to enter the precincts of the castle, I was 
pompously declined by the porter, and informed that I must first 


procure & permit from the Lord Provost. Finally, being supplied 


with pen and paper by the said porter, I wrote a line to the earl 
requesting the necessary permit. This was sent me directly, for 
which his lordship had my thanks and the porter half a crown. 


Cesar’s tower is the most ancient part of the castle, and is one 
hundred and forty-seven feet high. Guy’s tower, one hundred 
and twenty-eight feet high, was erected in 1394; from its summit 
I enjoyed a most extended and delightful panoramic view of the 
country around. The approach to the grand front of the castle 
exhibits three stapendous towers, the entrance being flanked by 
embattled walls covered with ivy. The interior is indeed re- 
markable for splendor and elegance. The principal suite of apart- 
ments through which I was politely shown by the groom of the 
chambers, extended three hundred and thirty-three feet in a straight 
line, and are adorned with valuable paintings, curious specimens 
of ancient armor, and the like. In one of the apartments were 
shown to me the bed and some chairs of Queen Ann of Denmark, 
presented to the late Duchess of Warwick by George IV., with 
many other articles of virtu, rare and rich in association, as well 
as in material. 

In the green-house was shown me the famous Warwick Vase, 
found at Tivoli, and capable of containing one hundred and sixty- 
eight gallons of liquid, the material of which it is constructed 
being of white marble. Its handles are beautifully formed of in- 
terwoven vines, the body being ornamented by the heads of satyrs, 
bound with wreaths of ivy, the skin of the panther, with the head 
and claws beautifully sculptured, and other appropriate ornaments. 
This splendid curiosity was found at the bottom of the lake, at 
Adrian’s Villa, Tivoli, where it once formed, doubtless, the prin- 
cipal ornament. Its model has formed the copy for the manufac- 
turers in all kinds of metal all over the world, and can hardly be 
improved upon by modern art and skill. The Earl of Warwick 
deserves much credit for having placed it where it can thus be 
viewed by the curious in matters of antiquity and of art. I did 
not’ fail among other visitations in this vicinity to examine the 
elegant and elaborately finished chapel, in which is the far-famed 
Beauchamp monument. This edifice is only second to that of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. Here also is a monument to 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s favorite. 

From Warwick to Stratford-upon-Avon is but eight miles ; and 
engaging a conveyance, I drove thither with my mind intent upon 
the life-story of the great bard, and on entering the town, drove 
directly to the birthplace of Shakspeare. One might as well at- 
tempt to describe the honest sensations of the soul on first viewing 
Niagara, as to depict the feelings that prompt the breast on gazing 
for the first time upon this sacred locality. I paused long upon 
the outside, and gazed well upon the antiquated building, with its 
timbers set in most independent positions. [See engraving on 
page 28.] It has the aspect of great age, and seems to show the 
wear and tear of centuries, giving promise, at the first glance, of 
some legend and story of interest as connected with its brown old 
walls and queer projecting roof. 

On entering the house, I found myself at once in what must 
have been the parlor in Shakspeare’s time. The floor is paved 
with stone. On one side of the room is an ample fire-place, with 
cozy sitting-places on either side. The kitchen I found lighted by 
a single side window, with heavy rafters and supporting-beams 
around, and an enormous fire-place, where a sheep might be con- 
veniently roasted whole ; here also are seats on either side within 
the fire-place, in accordance with the olden custom of the times, 
while the wide chimney gaped upwards to the sky. 

From the kitchen a flight of some dozen steps led me to the 
chamber where Shakspeare was born, on St. George’s Day, April 
23, 1564. Here again I am puzzled how to express the feelings 
that moved me on finding myself in that low, small room that had 
given to the world its one great master-poet. The apartment is 
very moderate in size, with a window of four combined casements, 


and has a fire-place with a large beam supporting its mantle. On 
the walls, ceilings and windows, visitors have written their names 
until not an inch remains unoccupied. Between the room in 
which Shakspeare was born and another chamber, now occupied 
by the old lady in charge of the house, is a small ante-room, with 


a door opening upon some stairs that led to the beams and rafters 


of the house, and displaying the strong and durable manner of 


building dwelling-houses in times gone by. We have no such 
contractors now-a-days; we build not for posterity, but for the 
present, and half the time outlive the structure ourselves ! 


On leaving the house, I bent my steps towards the old parish 
church of Stratford, where the remains of Shakspeare lie interred. 


A thickly-arched avenue of lime trees leads to the entrance of the 
church, which stands on the banks of the Avon, thickly nestled 
among a grove of lofty trees. The church is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and is a large structure of ancient foundation, built 
of yellow stone. The chancel or choir is the most remarkable 
part of the fabric, and from its height and simplicity of construc- 
tion has a beautiful effect. Five most elegantly finished windows 
rise to the roof on either side of the church, while above the altar 
is a large east window of fine effect. As you pass up the centre 
aisle of the nave, there against the ‘northern wall is pointed out 
the tomb of Shakspeare and his monumental bust. It represents 
a man of about fifty, head bald, expression gentle, humorous, and 
yet pathetic. This is universally conceded to be the best one ex- 
tant of the great bard, and is supposed to have been taken at the 
time of his death. 


Immediately beneath the monument receding from the wall, are 
the gravestones of Shakspeare’s family. The first stone is that of 
Anne (Hathaway) Shakspeare, which has a small brass plate let 
in, with the following inscription :—“ Here tYETH INTERRED 
THE BODY OF ANNE, WIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 6TH DAY OF Ava. 1623, BEING OF 


THE AGE OF 67 rears.” Then follows the gravestone of Shak- 


speare himself, on which is the quaint inscription which has saved 
his grave from desecration : 


GOOD FREND FOR JESVS SAKE FORDBEARE 
TO DIGG THE DVST ENCLOSED HEARE, 
BLESTE BE ¥*® MAN Y¥? SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE Y¥? MOVES MY BONES. 


Stratford-upon-Avon contains some seven thousand inhabitants, 
and is pleasantly situated upon a gentle acclivity rising from the 
river, which here expands to a width of some hundred yards and 
more, and is crossed by a bridge of fourteen arches built by Henry 
VIL., but much improved and widened since his time. The Avon 
is navigable by barges from the Severn to Stratford, where it unites 
with the Stratford canal, which is itself connected with the Wor- 
cester and Birmingham canal. But there is little or nothing 
doing here in the way of manufacture, or otherwise, and the place 
honestly and simply owes all its importance as Shakspeare’s birth- 
place. 

The house in which the great poet was born, and which I have 
described, has been added to in modern times, and is situated in 
Henley Street; but the house in which Shakspeare passed his 
latter days was destroyed—shame on the perpetrators of the deed! 
—in 1759, when the famous mulberry tree he is said to have 
planted in the garden was cut down. But I was too much grati- 
fied at having been in the room where he first drew breath, and 
where his infancy was passed, to give much thought to any other 
subject, and I came away full of pleasant memories. 

Thus far my trip has been highly agreeable, and we have met 
with no mishap worth mentioning. To-morrow we shall start for 
London, whence my next epistle will be dated. 


> 
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[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLZY POORER. 


[The following daily record of past eventa will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct. } 


JCLY NINTH. 


1228.—Langdon, Bishop of Canterbury, celebrated as a com- 
mentator, died. 

1785.—Ship Pallas brought the first Chinese cargo to Baltimore. 

1850.—President Zachary Taylor died. 

1850.—Three hundred and fifty houses burned and many lives 
lost in Philadelphia. 

1852.—Great reception given to Daniel Webster, at Boston. 


JULY TENTH. 


1509.—John Calvin born at Noyou, France. 
1775.—Col. Ethan Allen captured Ticonderoga. 
1780.—French fleet, with 6000 troops, arrived at Newport. 
1832.—Gen. Jackson vetoed United States Bank. 
1851.—Daguerre, inventor of “sun-painting,” died at Paris, 
aged 61. 
JULY ELEVENTH. 


1767.—John Quincy Adams born at Quincy, Mass. 
1774.—Sir Wm. Johnson, the “ Indian tamer,”’ died. 
1782.—Savannah evacuated by the British. 
1814.—Eastport captured by the English. 


JULY TWELFTH. 
304.—Martyrdom of St. Felix. 


1785.—Dr. Franklin’s nine years’ residence at Passy ended. 
1814.—Twelve Canadians hung as “traitors.” 
1845.—Rev. Dr. Ware, Unitarian author, died at Cambridge. 


JULY THIRTEENTH. 


1793.—Charlotte Corday assassinated Marat. 
1798.—Washington accepted a lieutenant-general’s commission. 
1814.—U. S. brig Rattlesnake captured by British ship Leander. 
1842.—Duke of Orleans, eldest son of Louis Philippe, died. 
1846.—Destructive fire at Nantucket, Mass. 


JULY FOURTEENTH. 


1780.—Albert Gallatin first landed at Boston. 

1784.—Edmund Burke prosecuted London Advertiser for libel. 
1789.—Bastile taken and razed to the ground. 
1815.—Napoleon surrendered himself to England. 
1820.—Hutton and Hall, mail robbers, hung at Baltimore. 


JULY FIFTEENTH. 


1751.—John Wilson, English botanical author, died, aged 45. 
1791.—Stony Point stormed and taken by Gen. Wayne. 
1801.—Napoleon’s concordat with the pope. 

1808.—Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of Napoleon, crowned 


King of Naples. 


SECRETS OF HAPPINESS. 


A susceptibility to delicate attentions, a fine sense of the name- 
less and exquisite tenderness of manner and thought, consti- 
tute, in the minds of its possessors, the deepest undercurrent of 
life; the felt and treasured, but unseen and inexpressible richness 
of affection. It is rarely found in the characters of men, but out- 
weighs, when it is, all grosser qualities. There are many who 
waste and lose affections by careless and often unconscious neg- 
lect. It is not a plant to grow untended; the breath of inditfer- 


ence, or arude touch, may destroy forever its delicate texture. 
There is a daily attention to the slightest courtesies of life, which 
can alone preserve the first freshness of passion. The easy sur- 


oe of pleasure, earnest cheerfulness of assent to slight wishes, 
abitual respect to opinions, unwavering attention to the comfort 
of others abroad and at home, and above all, the careful preserva- 
tion of those proprieties of conversation which are sacred when 
before the world, are some of the secrets of that happiness which 


age and habit alike fail to impair—New York Mirror. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Towards the close of the year 1750, the first step was taken to- | friends, of Benjamin Franklin, who, highly approvin 


wards the establishment of an hospital in Philadelphia. The 
credit of originating the movement is due to Dr. Thomas Bond, 
at that time one of the most distinguished physicians of the city. 


It is not improbable, however, that a want so obvious had occu- | tions ; 


obtain subscriptions ; and solicited the aid, among others of his 
of the pro- 
ject, engaged heartily in furtheri ing his views. Franklin first pre- 
pared the public mind by writing in the newspapers, and thus 
succecded in increasing the number and amount of the subscrip- 
but it was soon ascertained that the enterprise was beyond 


_ the thoughts of many reflecting persons, and that he who first | individual ability, and that legislative aid would be necessary to 


ught it publicly forward was but the spokesman of a general 
sentiment, which had been gradually maturing in the community, 
and was now ripe for action. Dr. Bond began by endeavoring to 


success. A memorial, therefore, was addressed to the Provincial 
Assembly, setting forth the urgent necessity then existing for an 


hospital, “and asking for a charter to the contributors, and for pe- | bought, in December, 1754, for five hundred pounds, the w 


INSANE ASYLUM, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


_GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DR AWING- “ROOM COMPANION. 


cuniary assistance. This was presented on the 23d of January, 
1751. After some hesitation, especially on the part of the country 
members, a bill was finally passed, on the 7th of February, with- 
out a dissenting voice, incorporating “the contributors to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital,” and appropriating two thousand 

currency, towards the erection and furnishing of a building, to be 
paid when an equal amount should be subscribed by individuals to 
a permanent fund. The board of managers determined to pur- 
chase a suitable lot, and, after patient and diligent investigation, 


(For description, sve page 28.) 
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the square in which the hospital now stands, except a depth of | 


sixty feet on Spruce Street, which, eight or ten years later, was 
nape by the Penns, together with an annuity of forty pounds. 

is lot was at that time far out of town, and was approached 
obliquely, through the fields, the main streets not having been 


> ‘or use at so great a distance from the built parts of the | 


ty. The next object was to erect a suitable building; and a 
plan was prepared, calculated with wise forethought, for a pros- 
perous future, but so arranged that a part sufficient for immediate 
wants might be built at once, and additions afterwards made, as 
occasion might require, without disturbing the general symmetry. 

plan was that of the present noble structure; the portion at 


al} 


GLEN, VILLAGE 


the time intended for erection was the east wing as it now exists, 
facing Eighth Street. The corner-stone was laid on the 28th of 
May, 1755, with the following neat inscription, prepared by Dr. 
Franklin :—“ In the year of Christ, mpcciv., George the Second 
happily reigning (for he sought the happiness of his people), Phil- 
adelphia flourishing (for its inhabitants were public spirited), this 
building, by the bounty of the government, and of many private 
persons, was piously founded for the relief of the sick and miser- 
able. May the God of mercies; bless the undertaking.” The 
house was so far completed in December, 1756, that patients were 
admitted; and the first regular meeting of the managers to inspect 
the wards took place on the 27th of that month. The institution 
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[For description, see page 23.] 


is one of the chief glories of the city, while its excellence as a 
school for the education of students, together with its lib: , lec- 
ture-room, anatomical museum and classical lectures, challenges 
universal admiration, while it has accomplished an amount of ben- 
efit as much beyond contemplation as it is above price. Dr. 
Franklin, when he first attempted to establish this institution, then 
a novelty in America, failed. The idea was Dr. Bond’s. Frank- 
lin made an effort to obtain some assistance from the assembly, 
but for a long time without success. But at length, by a little 
shrewd management on Franklin’s part, his aim was accomplished, 
subscriptions flowed in liberally, and the design was carried _into 
successful execution. 


= 


[For description. see page 28.} 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BURNSTED. 


BY GAY HUMBOLDT. 
Do you know this charmed vale, 
This Chatham of old— 
Do you know where the twilight 
Melts the air into gold— 
Where the clouds hide their frowns 
Beneath rainbow-hued bars, 
And the trees tower up 
Till they kiss the bright stars? 


Do you know where the wavelets 
Of the Stena Kill fall 

With a musical murmur, 
As night trances all? 

Do you know where the wavelets 
Never so softly glide 

As when dark-cyed maidens 
Are listening beside? 


Once they whispered a story 
Any maiden might fear— 
E’en a hero of Woden 
Might startle to hear,— 
How mortals and brothers 
Met their brothers at bay, 
And fought by these waters 
Till the sun turned away— 


And left night with her shadows 
To weep o’er the slain— 
O may never such slaughter 
Curse the fair earth again! 
But may dim twilights golden 
Chase bright days o’er the sky— 
And the waves ever whisper 
Love to maids listening nigh. 


+ > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MERCHANT’S CLERK: 


—oR,— 


A KINDNESS IS NEVER LOST. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 

Witr1am Westmore was the only son of poor but respect- 
able and intelligent parents, whose straitened circumstances urged 
the necessity of commencing, early in life, to do something for his 
own support, as well as to gain a knowledge of business for the 
benefit of his riper years. They strove to give him all the educa- 
tion that their limited means would allow, and being very tractable 
for one of his age, at twelve he was so far advanced in his studies 
as to be considered competent to serve as salesman in a small 
store. There he succeeded so well that after two years’ expe- 
rience he was offered a place in the counting-room of Mr. Dick- 
son’s extensive commission establishment. The great amount of 
business and its peculiar character there afforded him much oppor 
tunity of learning the intricate minutize of business transactions 
in general, and he improved well his advantages. The place was 
made a permanent situation for him, and he proved an invaluable 
assistant to his employer, who fully realized the possession of a 
prize, though, in consequence of being possessed also of a very 
selfish disposition, he would never acknowledge it. 

Owing to the associations which surrounded him in his position 
and the sphere into which his duties led him, William was enabled 
to gain a good degree of respectability in society notwithstanding 
he belonged to a poor family. 

Year after year passed away, and by the rapid development of 
his natural talents through toil and study, he became chicf man- 
ager in the establishment, and the main staff of his employer; 
though as yet, himself, entirely unconscious of his real impor- 
tance. He was returning to the store after dinner, one day, 
when some one stepped up behind him and gently tapped him on 
the shoulder. He turned and was surprised to mect his old friend 
and schoolmate, John Wilson. 

“ Hallo, John! How do you do?” said he, giving him a hearty 
shake of the hand. “I am very glad to see you, again. But 
where do you come from? Dressed in sailor’s uniform—bcen to 
sea, it appears.” 

“Yes, William. I have been to sca, and been through many 
trying scenes too, since I saw you last,” said John, with a mourn- 
ful countenance. 

“ Ah, indeed? Pray tell me how you came to go to sea.” 

“JT went to sea only as a last resort. My parents both died 
before I was twelve years of age and I was left without a friend 
in the world. Iknew I had got to earn my own living, and I 
immediately sought employment wherever I could obtain it. It 
would take me a long time to tell you of all the different kinds of 
business which I undertook, and failed in. Atlast Ilet myself by the 
year to a man who proved to be a hard master—and after enduring 
his abuse as long as Icould I left him and shipped to go before 
the mast on board the clipper Skylark for Liverpool. We were 
but three days out when a heavy gale set in and we were blown 
upon the rocks and wrecked upon our eastern coast. Most of the 
crew perished, but I was among the fortunate ones who escaped— 
and here J am, without a cent in my pocket, and nota garment 
but what I have upon my back. Do you think that I could pos- 
sibly find anything to do here? Do you know of any one who 
would let me work for my board for a few weeks until I could find 
some employment ?” ° 

“I do not at present,” said William, “but you shall stop with 

* me for awhile, and no doubt something will turn up in your favor 
before long.” 


“Thank you. But shall I not be a burden to you? I have no 
means of repaying you at present. How well are you doing? 
Can you afford to throw away anything on such a poor fellow as 
Iam?” 

“ Yes, indeed. I can well afford to share my loaf with my old 
playmate, though it is but a small one. I am a clerk in a large 
commission store. My salary is small now, but I hope to do bet- 
ter one of these days. Ihave only nine shillings per week and 
my board.” 

“ That is small pay, indeed, for a clerk in a large establishment. 
I shall not consent to your being subjected to any expense for 
me.” 

“ Well, here we are at the store. Come in and we will see what 
can be done.” 

William showed his friend into the back part of the store, and 
then entered the counting-room where his employer sat. 

“ Mr. Dickson,” said he, “I have a friend who has just been 
shipwrecked, is very destitute and in search of employment. If 
you have no objection I should like to have him stop with me for 
a few days.” 

“Do you mean that you want to take him home to eat and 
lodge with you?” said Mr. Dickson, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Yes sir, if you are willing.” 

“T have no objection, but I shall charge you three dollars a 
week for his board.” 

“ Very well, sir. I will pay it.” 

“And he tnust not occupy any of your time, for it is a very 
busy season.” 

“O, no sir. On the contrary he will be pleased to assist me in 
anything that he can do about the store. If he can make himself 
serviceable to you perhaps you will like to hire hifn.” 

“ Ah, I shall not hire any more help at present. Go about those 
books now. They must be posted up before Saturday night. I 
have business up town and shall return in an hour.” 

Mr. Dickson left the room, and John, who had overheard the 
conversation, came into the counting-room. 

“Tt is too bad, William,” said he. “I will not stay here at all 
for you to pay three dollars a week formy board. I would sooner 
beg my bread until I can help myself.” 

“ You will do no such thing—and I shall insist upon your stay- 
ing with me until you can get a situation that you will like.” 

“ But it may be a long time first, and I can never pay you.” 

“Say no more about pay, John. You are entirely welcome to 
all that I can do for you.” 

John expressed much gratitude for the kindness of his friend, 
and very reluctantly accepted his hospitality. 

On his way up town Mr. Dickson met with a friend, a brother 
merchant, who was in search of a clerk. 

“ By-the-by, Mr. Dickson,” said he, “I understand that your 
clerk, Westmore, wants to go where he can get a higher salary. 
I would not hire him away from you, but if you have no objection 
I am willing to give him something more than you can afford to. 
He is a pretty smart fellow, is he not ?” 

“Smart or not, Mr. Bently, you cannot hire him. I have no 
idea of parting with him.” 

“ Ah, if that is the case then I will not interfere with you, of 
course. I thought that you did not value him very highly.” 

“ He answers my purpose, and I shall not Iet him go. Recol- 
lect, you cannot hire him. I will give hima thousand dollars a year 
rather than he should leave me.” 

“O, very well. I shall not interfere with your interests,” 
returned Mr. Bently, and the merchants went their way. 

Now the truth of the matter was, Mr. Dickson had a clerk who 
could command a thousand dollars a year, and he was giving him 
less than three hundred. He was one of those soulless beings 
who never think that other people’s interests have anything to do 
with theirs. He valued the services of those whom he employed 
just in proportion to the cheapness of their pay, and considered it 
a smart thing in himself to be able to obtain men for half-price 
when labor was scarce, while their families were starving at home. 
Still he was a popular man. He gave his hundreds to benevolent 
objects, and all the world knew of his good deeds, but they did not 
know his motives—nor did they know that his great gifts had 
been pilfered from the poor man’s pocket by robbing him of his 
just due. 

A few weeks afterwards William learned through one of Mr. 
Bently’s employees that he had expressed a wish to hire him, and 
at a higher salary than he received of Mr. Dickson. He had found a 
man to fill the vacancy, however, and it was too late for him to ap- 
ply for the situation, but it opened his eyes to a fact that had here- 
tofore escaped his attention. He began to think that he was 
working for too low wages—and making some inquiries in the 
matter, he found that, in contrasting his pay and his labor with 
that of others in the same business, he was right. 

A just appreciation of his own talents and duty to himself 
prompted him to lay the subject before his employer and demand 
higher wages. Mr, Dickson appeared surprised, and asked “why 
he considered his services worth more than heretofore.” 

“ Because I can get more elsewhere,” was the reply. 

“Can you?” questioned Mr. Dickson. “I should like to sce 
you find another situation at any price.” 

“Tt is not long, sir, since I might have got a chance in Mr. 
Bently’s store.” 

“ And do you think you could walk into Mr. Bently’s or Mr. 
Anybody-else’s store, without references or recommendations 
from any one ?” 

“No sir. I suppose not.” 

“ Well, where besides here have you served as clerk ?” 

“ Nowhere, sir.” 


“ And you expect me to recommend you, then ?” 


“T don’t know—why not, sir.” 

“ You have learned all that you know in my store, and it is 
right that I should have the benefit of it; that is why not.” 

“True, sir. But I have gained my knowledge by hard labor 
too, and I don’t know why I should not use it for my own benefit. 
If I cannot earn more than I now have I must try some other 
business.” 

“If it is absolutely necessary that you have more money I have 
no objection to adding another hundred to your salary, and that I 
consider extra pay for one of your age and experience. Go to 
work now, and let me hear no more about your leaving me.’’ 
Mr. Dickson then turned and left William to his own reflections, 
which were anything but pleasant. 

Even with the addition of another hundred he did not feel sat- 
isfied, and he determined to better his situation if possible. He 
watched all the advertisements for clerks, and answered several 
by applying in person. But he found that the first thing required 
was reference, and no one would accept his application without a 
certificate from his last employer—and his only alternative was 
to remain where he was and make the best of what he got. 

Meantime he succeeded, through much exertion, in getting a 
chance for his friend on board a European barque, and John was 
obliged to leave without making his benefactor whole for the ex- 
pense he had incurred, but he gave him the assurance, “ that if his 
life was spared the time should come when the debt should be 
doubly paid.” 

“You are welcome, thrice welcome, and success attend you,” 
was William’s parting blessing; and the friends separated in 
doubt whether they should ever mect again. 

Days and months and years passed by and still William West- 
more stood at the counter of Mr. Dickson. By the many attempts 
which he had made to change his place he at last succeeded in 
getting his salary increased by the little from time to time, until 
now, after an apprenticeship of ten years, he was enjoying the 
enormous sum of five hundred a year. That was the most Mr. 
Dickson would allow him, but still refused to give him a chance 
to do better. 

William was just entering his twenty-third year, and in the course 
of human events, since he had become of age and mingled in the 
society of the young and beautiful, one had crossed his path who 
had left a shadow on his heart. He was still only a clerk, and 
only a poor clerk. Whether or not he had a right to love the 
young and beautiful Miss Adaline Lincoin was a query; but he 
did so, nevertheless. Mr. Dickson had heard such a report, and 
he felt exceedingly anxious lest the next thing would be an in- 
crease of salary to support a wife. He was not much ahead of 
the news, either, for very soon he was honored with a call from an 
uncle of the young lady, who acted as her guardian. Mr. Dick- 
son took the stranger into his private office where the following 
conversation ensued : 

“My name is Lincoln, sir—and I have called to make some 
inquiries respecting a young man in your employ,” said the visitor. 

“My clerk, do you mean? Mr. Westmore?”’ asked Mr. 
Dickson. 

“The same, sir. He has been paying his addresses to a young 
lady, a niece of mine, who is undet my protection. I desire to 
know what are his qualifications.” 

“Well, sir, I consider him honest, and, to a certain degree, 
faithful, as a clerk. Farther than that I have not much to say 
about him.” 

“ What are his business qualifications ?” 

“ Well—he has none, I guess.” 

“What salary does he command ?” 

“I give him five hundred, but he could not get that anywhere 
else. He has been with me a good while, and can do a little bet- 
ter for me than he could do for any one else.” 

“That would hardly pay the bills of a family.” 

“Then he thinks of marrying your niece, eh ?” 

“That depends somewhat on your opinion of the scheme.” 

“Well, if you want my opinion, I should say that he has as 
much as he can do, and do it well, to take care of himself. He is 
a mere boy in experience, and if he should leave me he could not 
earn enough, with a family, to keep himself out of the almshouse. 
This is between ourselves, of course. I do not wish to injure the 
boy.” 

“Certainly. I understand you, sir, and am much obliged to 
you for your information. That is all I wish. Good day, sir.” 

“Good day,” responded Mr. Dickson, smilingly, as his visitor 
departed. 

“T guess I have secured him for another year,” said he to him- 
self, as he closed the door on Mr. Lincoln and returned to his 
counting-room. 

Mr. Lincoln looked thoughtful and sad as he returned home. 
It was his duty to acquaint his niece with the result of his inter- 
view with Mr. Dickson, whom he regarded as a man of truth and 
honor, and whose statements in regard to the young man were 
likely to affect her future prospects. He loved her fondly, and he 
dreaded to give her pain—but he felt it to be his duty, though an 
unpleasant one, to advise her in regard to her choice of a partner 
for life. Adaline noticed his sadness as he entered the house and 
immediately inquired the cause of it. A better opportunity could 
not have presented itself for Mr. Lincoln to introduce the sub- 
ject, and he readily commenced the painful task. 

“My dear Ada,” said he, as calmly and pleasantly as possible, 
“ how firmly have you made up your mind in regard to accepting 
Mr. Westmore’s proposition ?” 

Adaline turned slightly pale and hesitated. 

“ You understand that Iam not disposed to control you, but 
merely advise you.” 

Quickly summoning her fortitude, and assuming a composed 
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manner, she begged him to proceed with his advice without oblig- 
ing her to answer questions. - 

“ Very well, then, daughter,” he continued, (for he was often 
in the habit of addressing her thus), “I have done all that my 
means would allow for your comfort and pleasure since I took you 
under my protection, and it would have given me joy to have been 
able to present you with a fortune on your wedding day,’ but that 
you know is out of my power.”. 

“T do not even wish such athing, uncle. You have been a father 
to me, and I could not ask more than you havedonefor me. Any 
advice that you are kind enough to offer me I shall highly prize.” 

“ Even if it should be in opposition to your present wishes ?”’ 

“Certainly. I esteem your judgment better than mine, of 
course, and there can be no harm in knowing your opinions, sure- 
ly, though they may differ from mine.” 

*« Well, to come to the point at once, I have made some inqui- 
ries in regard to Mr. Westmore, and, though I am sorry to say it, 
I fear he is not just the kind of « man that you ought to have for 
a husband.” 

“Why, uncle? Have you learned anything derogatory to his 
character ?” 

“ Nothing against his moral character at all—but his character 
as a man of business, and to take the head of a family, falls far 
below my estimation of what such an one should be. As I said 
before, if I had wealth to give you it would be different ; but it is 
my wish that you should always be as comfortable, at least, as 
you have been under my roof, and as much more pleasantly situa- 
ted as a kind Providence will permit.” 

“T am astonished, uncle, to hear such an account of William. 
I had formed a very different opinion of his business qualifica- 
tions. But with me that may not be a serious consideration. I 
do not aim at a very high mark. I am content with alittle, and I 
never wish to be wealthy.” 

“ True, you may not covet wealth, but you will need the com- 
forts of life, and the expenses of a family are always on the 
increase. I learned directly from Mr. Dickson that William only 
receives five hundred dollars per year, and it has only been 4 
short time that he has had that. Now if a man of his age, expe- 
rience and advantages can command no higher ealary than that, 
do you think it safe for him to assume the expenses and responsi- 
bilities of a family, and jeopardize the happiness of another in his 
scheme ?” 

“ You may be right, uncle,” said Adaline, thoughtfully—“ but 
are you sure that he has not been misrepresented to you ?” 

“O, certainly. Mr. Dickson coald have no such motive.” 

“Then I shall take your advice. I have pledged myself only 
on condition that you were pleased with my decision.” 

“ And will it require no sacrifice on your part if I should advise 
you to reject Mr. Westmore’s offer ?” 

“T must confess it would require a great sacrifice of my feelings 
to do so, but I would sacrifice my life rather than marry against 
your will, or without your approval.” 

“You are a noble-hearted girl, Ada—and it is only that I love 
you like my own that I feel such deep interest in your welfare. If 
I were to choose a husband for you I would not choose William 
Westmore. If, however, you prefer him to any other, I will give 
my consent, and do all I can to make you happy.” 

“T shall reject him, uncle, at once.” 

“Be not hasty, daughter, I beg of you. Weigh the matter well, 
and act on your own responsibility, for I will never stand in the 
way of your happiness; but remember you are yet very young, 
and there is a wide field before you.” 

The remainder of the conversation it is unnecessary to add, as 
it was merely a protracted discussion of the same subject. Suffice 
it to say, by a firm and resolute determination to act in accordance 
with her uncle’s wishes in the affair, without even regarding the 
effect of such a sacrifice of feelings on her part, Adaline imme- 
diately despatched a note to William, acquainting him, in a kindly 
manner of her final decision—and, begging him to regard it as 
her firm, unchangeable decree, requested him to relieve her of 
another interview, as it must necessarily be an unpleasant one to 
both parties. | 

The fatal step was not taken without a deep, earnest struggle 
between affection and duty on her part; for, notwithstanding his 
faults, even if all the charges made against him were truce, Wil- 
liam Westmore was the only man she had ever loved. How deep 
a wound the sudden disappointment inflicted on her heart was not 
realized by those who only knew the circumstances. Her gen- 
erous disposition, her noble, heroic mind, with all the gentle traits 
of her woman’s nature, conspired to bear her bravely over the 
crisis, and that was supposed to be the end. Could, however, 
those silent words, whose suggestions often chased away the happy 
smile and overspread the countenance with a sudden cloud of sad- 
ness, have spoken audibly, and might the silent musings of her 
many lonely hours been written out, they would have told that a 
spark still lived within which no carthly power could smother, no 
earthly flood could quench. 

The trial to William was no less severe. It seemed to him that 
all the powers of the wicked fiends had conspired to crush him. 
In spite of his long and close application to study, his unremitting 
exertions to excel in his profession, and his actual success, yet 
every door which was opencd to admit others to wealth and fame 
had been closed upon him. Others had friends to help them, but 
he had none. He had looked forward with the fond hope that in 
the future there was one blessing, at least, in store for him. That 
there was one being who would be his companion even in adversi- 
ty, and whose heart would beat in unison with his though the 
clouds of misfortune gathered thick around him, and the light of 
whose cheerful countenance would help to guide his darksome 

way. But again and again were his airy castles all blown to the 


ground, and there seemed to be nothing in life worth the exertion 
of living. 

The disappointment and mortification of the rejection of his suit 
would have been sufficiently trying even had he known all the rea- 
sons and causes thereof; but how, by whom, and for what causes 
his character had been traduced was left in a cloud of unfathom- 
able mystery. He had been attacked, as it were, with deadly weap- 
ons, while his own mouth was made dumb, his hands chained, 
and every possible means of self-defence placed far beyond his 
reach. 

He had arrived at a period of life, too, when ambition will 
scarcely be satisfied with a retrograde movement in life. A young 
man at twenty-three begins to feel his independence; and as he 
looks forth upon the world of life before him he cannot resist the 
conviction that some of its choicest blessings are in store for him. 
How hard then to be deprived the power of claiming one’s own 
rightful privilege. 

Such were the thoughts of Mr. Dickson’s clerk as he stood 
leaning upon his desk a few weeks after the termination of his in- 
timacy with Adaline Lincoln; and the multiplication of trials and 
disappointments which had continued to follow him, both in his 
business prospects and his social interests, had nearly driven him 
to despair. 

He was endeavoring to determine what course next to pursue, 
when a large, dignified looking gentleman, with massive whiskers 
and moustache, very familiarly entered the store and walked up to 
his desk without saying a word. 

Westmore scrutinized his features for a moment, and then 
exclaimed, in astonishment : 

“ John Wilson—as I live!” 

“ Ha, ha,” answered the visitor, extending a friendly hand. “I 
thought you would not recognize me at first. But how are you? 
and how has the world used you this long time ?” 


“‘T am just how and where you left me, John; and I am hear- 
tily glad to see you again, for now I know that I have yet a friend. 
But what has changed you so ?” 

“ Your kindness to me when I last saw you was the means of 
making me what I am—and if I can do as much for you my great- 
est wish will be gratified.” 

A gleam of joy, such as had not known its way there for many 
days, beamed from the countenance of the clerk as he listened to 
the friendly words, and witnessed the earnest manner of his old 
associate. 

“But you speak of having one friend left. God forbid that you 
should be friendless! I'll vouch for it that there are none who 
better deserve friends.” 

“ Well, we will discuss that matter at leisure. Iwas unguarded 
or I should not have broached that subject so soon. But pray tell 
me where you have been, and where you are bound, and who you 
are—for I am sure it cannot be plain John Wilson.” 


“ You are right. Many thanks to you that I am not plain John 
Wilson. They call me Captain Wilson. I left this port, as you 
know, a sailor before the mast. I worked my passage to London, 
and entered that great city with scarce a dollar in my pocket. 
There I endeavored to find employment, and as a last resort I 
shipped on board a ‘ whaler’ and started for the ‘ Arctic.’ During 
the first week out the boat-steerer had the misfortune to fall from 
the mast and break his leg. I, being considered the man best 
qualified for the berth, was directed to take his place. I was pret- 
ty quick to learn, you know, and with the knowledge I then had 
of nautical skill, and the advantages which my position gave me 
for further study, in a few months I knew as much about the man- 
agement of the ship as any of the subordinate officers. We had 
been out but six months when a sickness came among us and car- 
ried off the captain and both mates. I was then the highest offi- 
eer. I consulted with the rest of the crew as to what course we 
had best pursue next, and some expressed a wish to return home. 
I did not fell inclined to do that without first trying our strength, 
and I proposed to choose officers among ourselves and pursue our 
voyage, hiring hands wherever we could find them when we enter- 
ed foreign ports. At first it was thought to be a venturesome 
scheme, but it was finally acceded to, and I was chosen captain. 
We pursued our voyage without any difficulty, filled our ship, and 
returned home with flying colors, after a voyage of eighteen 
months. 

“That voyage made my fortune. It yielded me some thou- 
sands of dollars, and gave me the command of the ship as long 
as I wanted it. Ihave been three voyages since, and now I com- 
mand my own barque. I have: bought the ‘Ocean Queen’ and 
paid for it, and have a few more dimes left. I have come home to 
share them with you, for I feel that you have a claim 'to a portion 
of the good fortune that has come to me through the sole agency 
of your exertions in getting me my first voyage to Europe. That 
is my story, and now I will hear yours. What pay do you get 
now ?” 

“Five hundred a year.” 

“Five hundred a year! Is it possible that you are still in the 
clutches of that miserly man ?” 

“T cannot do better.” 

“ You can do better. I know a man who will give you fifteen 
hundred from this hour.” 

“ You are jesting, John.” 

“Not at all. Ill pledge my life for it.” 

“ Shall I tell him so this morning ?” 

“Certainly. Don’t tarry here another hour at this rate.” 

“ He is just coming in now.” 

“ Well, talk with him while Iam gone. I will return in half 
an hour.” 

Captain Wilson passed out unobserved by Mr. Dickson, who 
immediately entered the store. William proceeded at once to in- 


form his employer of his intention of leaving him unless he would 
agree to pay him what he could get elsewhere, and added that he 
had received the offer of a situation at fifteen hundred dollars per 
year. 

Mr. Dickson was quite enraged at the proposition, and declared 
that he would do no such thing—and at the same time reminded 
him of the old threat, “ that he would have to carry a pretty good 
character with him to secure such a situation as that.” 

William did not feel disposed to quarrel with him and the sub- 
ject was dropped. Shortly afterward the captain returned, and 
William stepped forward and introduced him to Mr. Dickson. 

“ This is my friend, Captain Wilson,” said he. “The young 
man who stopped with me about six years ago, at your house. 
Perhaps you recollect him.” 

Mr. Dickson bowed graciously to the stranger, and blushed as 
he remarked, “ that he had entirely forgotten him.” 

“ He is the friend who informed me of the situation I spoke of,” 
added William. 

“ Ah,” was Mr. Dickson’s brief reply—for he was astonished 
at the improved appearance of the poor sailor boy, and he began 
to fear that he would prove too good a friend to Westmore for his 
(Mr. Dickson’s) interests. 

William asked leave of absence for awhile, and the friends 
passed out together. 

“Which way?” asked William, when they found themselves in 
the street. 

“Home,” said the captain; “and I want you to go with me, 
and as it is quite a long walk there we shall have time to talk over 
matters. I suppose by this time you are married, eh ?” 

“No, nor am I likely to be. That, with all my other schemes 
for the future, has been nipped in the bud. If I had been situated 
differently, I presume I should now have been the husband of the 
loveliest girl in the world. I know she loved me, and she knew I 
loved her, still there was something in the way, I know not what. 
She rejected me, it seemed, because everything else acted against 
me!” 

“ Ah! that was hard, truly. Dogou think that Dickson had 
any hand in the matter ?” 

“T don’t know. I would not accuse him wrongfully, but I 
thought he might have said something about me in his harsh 
way that had a bad influence. Still I can never know anything 
about it.” 

“Yes, the old skinflint probably thought that you would want 
a higher salary if you got married. Well, we will fix him, by-and- 
by. Here we are at the house ;” and before William had time to 
realize where he was, he was ushered into the presence of Mr. 
Lincoln and his niece. 

“ This is my uncle and sister, Mr. Westmore,” said the captain, 
as he showed William into the parlor where they were sitting. 

Mr. Lincoln arose and stood speechless; Adaline blushed and 
looked confounded, while Westmore started back in astonishment 
and exclaimed : 

“Your uncle! your sister! This is Miss Lincoln.” 

The captain was no less astonished at the strange conduct of the 
confused trio—and altogether there was “a scene for a painter,” 
surely. 

The mystery was soon explained, however, and it may well be 
supposed that the merited friendship which the captain expressed 
for young Westmore completely and instantly overbalanced the 
impressions which Mr. Dickson, from selfish and penurious mo- 
tives, had succeeded in leaving on their minds. 

The lovers were again brought together under what seemed a 
providential circumstance, and their former attachment still re- 
mained unchanged as on the day they last met. 

It was the captain’s desire that the engagement should be re- 
newed on the spot; and he promised, in presence of Mr. Lincoln, 
to divide, equally, his fortune with Adaline on the day that she 
became the wife of William Westmore. 

Of course the proposition was acceded to with joy by all par- 
ties concerned ; and the day they were married Westmore came 
into possession of a fortune, the interest of which, alone, yielded 
him fifteen hundred per year, which placed him beyond the neces- 
sity of officiating as clerk for any man, at any price. 

Thus were the sad and cheerless prospects of the unfortunate 
youth suddenly changed to a bright hope; and the slight favor 
which he found it in his heart to bestow upon another had proved 
like “ bread cast upon the waters,” returning to him with interest 
upon interest, and bringing with it that feeling of grateful joy 
which is ever the reward of a kind action or a good deed. 

The selfish and parsimonious merchant learned a lesson by the 
sudden loss of his cheap clerk ; and as he found it difficult to sup- 
ply his place, even at a redoubled salary, his eyes were gradually 
opened to the great error of his business career, and the heart and 
home of many a poor laborer was made to rejoice from the effects 
of that lesson on his future course of life. 

It may be named that Miss Lincoln was really Miss Wilson, but 
had adopted her uncle’s name merely to gratify his wishes. 

John Wilson soon afterwards married and settled near his 
friends. 

With his new associations, his gradually increasing wealth and 
his lovely wife, who was the light of his home and the charm of 
his life, William Westmore was often through life reminded that 
A KINDNESS IS NEVER LOST. 


+ > 


It is far from being true in the progress of knowledge, that after 
every failure we must re-commence from the beginning. Every 
failure is a step to suctess ; every detection of what is false directs 
us towards what is true; every trial exalts some; scarcely any 
attempt is entirely a failure; scarcely any theory, the result of 
steady thought, is altogether false; no tempting form of error is 
without some latent charm derived from truth.—Aeith. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

On page 24 we give an engraving representing the py ey 
Hospital for the Insane, located about two miles west of Philadel- 
phia, extending from the Haverford to the West Chester road, 
containing upwards of one hundred acres. The corner stone of 
this noble institution was laid on June 22d, 1836, and the house 
was opened for the reception of patients on the first day of the 

1841. A visit to the hospital will amply repay any one who 
either loves the beauties of nature, or the still greater beauties of 
beneficence in orderly, efficient and extensive ac- 
tion. Around the house are beautiful pleasure 
a of more than forty acres in extent, of 

nely diversified surface, adorned with grave, 
shrubbery and trees, with a small wood enclosed, 
and from various points commanding agreeable 
rural views. Neat, isolated buildings are seen 
here and there, intended for the amuscment or 
employment of the inmates, or for other pur- 
poses connected with their well-being. In the 
midst arises a noble edifice, imposing by its mag- 
nitude, striking by its architectural character, 
alra internally with every attention to 
healthfulness and comfort, where everything is 
exquisitely clean, everything in order, and a re- 
freshing atmosphere of kindliness, cheerfulness, 
and all the gentler virtues seems to breathe 
acefully through hall, saloon and chamber. 
ttered about the unds, in different apart- 
ments of the main building, or in the out-houses, 
you encounter persons walking, conversing, 
reading or variously occupied, neatly and often 
handsomely dressed, to whom, as you pass, you 
receive an introduction as in ordinary social 
life; and you find yourself not unfrequently 
at a loss to determine whether the persons met 
with are really the insane, or whether they may 
not be visitors or officials in the establishment. 
From this scene of comfort, of amending health, 
of cheerful hopefulness, your mind wanders back 
to the days of cells, prisons, chains, and the 
lash ; when the eye was offended with rags and 
filth, the ear wounded by yells, screams and im- 
precations, and the heart pained by the images 
of despair around it ; and you thank Heaven 
that you have been permitted to live in these 
times, and you bless the hearts, the heads and 
the hands which suggested, conceived and ex- 
ecuted all this glorious work of beneficence ; 
and you feel your hearts swelling with a con- 
sciousness of the increased elevation and digni- 
ty of human nature itself. Surely no outlay of 
money is to be regretted which has led to such 
results. Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride is the very 
efficient medical superintendent of the institu- 
tion; he is the official head, and under the 
board of managers, has the control of all the 
persons employed. The medical, moral and 
dietetic treatment of the patients is under his 
supervision. The assistant physician also re- 
sides in the hospital, and under the direction 
of Dr. Kirkbride, devotes his whole time to its 
service. He pre the medicines and super- 
intends their administration; keeps records of 
the cases; remains as much as 
uting to their comfort and welfare; and keeps a watchful over- 
sight of the attendants, so as to prevent or report n 
improper conduct. 
without the knowledge and consent of the physician. Patients 
are admitted upon a certificate of insanity, signed by a respect- 
able graduate in medicine, after a written application from some 
near relation or friend. Idiots and patients with the delirium 
of drunkards are not received. Forty indigent patients are ad- 
mitted on the charity 
list. The conditions are 
that their cases shall of- 
fer a fair chance of cure, 
and that security be 
given by some - 
able resident of the city 
or county of Philadel- 
phia, for their clothi 
while in the house, an 
their removal when dis- 
charged. They are ad- 
mitted by the attending 
managers, for a period 
of time not exceeding 
six months, but if at the 
expiration of that time, 
a reasonable expecta- 
tion of cure remains, 
their stay may be pro- 
Patients who 
are able to pay, are ad- 
mitted by any one of the 
managers. The rate of 
board is regulated by 
the pecuniary means of 
the patients, and the 
kind of accommoda- 
tions reguired. The 
lowest rate for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania 
is $3 50 per week, and 
for others, $5 00. None 
are admitted for a short- 
er time than for three 
months, for which peri- 
od the board is required 
im advance ; and if the 
patient is removed with- 
in that period, without 
the advice and consent 
of the physician, none 
of the money is return- 
ed. When special at- 
tendance is required, it 
is provided by the physician of the hospital 
charged to the sate. Security is in all 
some responsible resident of the city or county of Philadelphia 
for ag cena of the board and other expenses. Visitors are 
admitted from 10 A. M. to sunset, on all days of the week ex- 
cept Sundays; but on the afternoon of Saturdevs they are ad- 
mitted only upon special business with the attending managers, 
or one of the officers of the house. They arc not allowed to 
enter the wards occupied by paticnts without permission from 
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SCENE FROM “THE DUKE’S PRIZE.” 


ROCKY GLEN, SING SING. 

On 25 we give a view of this romantic spot. The 
neighborhood of Sing Sing abounds in fine and romantic scen- 
ery—indeed, the finest we think, so near to New York city: The 
country as it approaches the Highlands becomes more 


and hilly at every step, giving rise to many dells and glens, and | 


beautiful little valleys, as instance, Sleepy Hollow, running back 
from the river. There is a very fine and wild ravine close to the 
village of Sing Sing, a view of the entrance to which is giv- 


[See page 19.) 


a village in 1813. Near the river is located the Mount Pleasant 
Academy, an incorporated institution for boys, which has an edi- 
fice constructed of white matble, three stories high; also the 
Mount Pleasant Female Seminary, an incorporated institution, 
beautifully located, and possessing every advantage for a female 
boarding school. About half a mile south of the village is lo- 
cated the Mount Pleasant State Prison, better known, perhaps, 
as the Sing Sing State Prison, which occupies one hundied 
and thirty acres of ground. The buildings are in the form of 
a hollow square, enclosing a five hun- 
dred feet by two hundred and fifty. The main 
rison is four hundred and eight -four feet in 
ngth and forty-four in width, fronting west- 
= on the Hudson, being five stories high, 
containing one thousand cells for prison- 
ers. In the t and rear are the —- 
together with the keeper’s house; and-on 
south, attached to the building, are a l, 
hospital, kitchen and storehouses. The - 
ings, as well as ae edifice, are all of 
rough dressed marble, quarried on the State 
farm. The prison for female convicts, a more 
recent structure, stands separate from that of 
the men, on an elevated site, and is a hand- 
some marble building of the Ionic order. These 
—— can be distinctly traced from the boats 
n passing up and down the river. The aver- 
age number of convicts at Sing Sing, in the 
year 1850, was seven hundred and twenty-one, 
of whom eighty were females. Sing Sing is 
celebrated for its marble quarries, which are 
worked, to gon extent, by the State prison 
convicts. © marble obtained here is of an 
excellent ag The village derives its name, 
we are told, from the Indian word Ossinsing, 
ignifyi a place of stone. The Croton Aque- 
duct aie at this pom over the Sing Sing 
creck, constructed of stone masonry, in a sin- 
gle arch of 7 oy feet span, and rising 
about a hundred feet from the creck, is an ob- 
ject of much curiosity, for its massive strength 
and excellent workmanship. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

On page 25 we give a representation of this 
fine town, as seen from above the road. It is 
about five miles from Boston, with which place 
it is connected by the Milldam across Charles 
River bay, and by a branch of the Worcester 
railroad. It is remarkable for its varied sur- 
face, high state of cultivation, elegant country 
seats and ens, excellent roads and for its 
rich and picturesque scenery. 


INSECT WISDOM. 

A correspondent has furnished us with a de- 
scription of an interesting incident which fell 
under his observation a few days since. While 
walking with two ladies in the town of Wes- 
ton, the attention of his fair companions and 
himself was arrested by the singular apparition 
of a small round ball, apparently of earth, and 
about the size of a small English walnut, roll- 
ing along, directly in their path. A closer examination discov- 
ered that the ball was propelled by two diminutive black 
bectles, whose aggregate bulk could not exceed one-fourth the 
dimensions of the sphere. Our correspondent watched the move- 
ments of the little animals for the space of nearly half an hour, 
during which time they succceded in rolling the ball a distance 
of fifty feet. And all this time it was really laughable to see 
these tiny beings tugging at their task as if their very lives 
were at stake, one with his forefeet upon the ground as a lev- 
er, while his hind feet 


its 
Indian wells, its rocks and noble trees, 


| and much that is pi ue to interest the visitor. The town 


_ of Sing Sing itself is pleasantly situated on the east bank of | 


ground, rising in one part into an | 
| eminence one hundred and eighty feet above tide water, over- 


| the Hudson river, on uneven 
| looking be my and Haverstraw bays, the Hudson and Croton 


rivers, and country, including views of the Pal- 
isades and the ‘Highlands in the distance. It was incorporated as 


stream and leaping 


7! 


upon the globe pro 

led it 
panion at the same time 
assisting the movement 
of the ball by climbing 
to the top, thus adding 
to its weight and caus- 
ing it to roll—the first 
one still pushing it on- 
ward—over his pros- 
trate body, till released 
from his thraldom, he 
mounted in and 
again as before. At 
le the ball became 
so large by continucd 
accretions of dust and 
earth, that the beetles 
were unable to roll it 
over a slight ascent in 


the path. After a mo- 
mentary mse they 
turned a rolled it 
backwards a distance 
of ten feet, to a soft 
spot which they had 
previous! . One 


ed excavating, with his 
spade-shaped head, a 
hole, which in two or 
three minutes, was half 


the lower hemisphere 
of the globe. After see- 
ing them the 
hall in a convenient po- 
sition in the hole, our 
correspondent then left. 
Passing by the ~ an 
hour afterwards, he saw 
{See , page 23.) that the ball had dis- 


t, circular ridge of earth. Upon uncovering 
several inches, with a stick, the little ball was 
from its hiding place. Beneath it were the two 
ascertaining that the ball was composed entirely 
manure, with an outside coating of earth, collected as 
along the road, our correspondent finally replaced ae 
as he found it, and left them alone in their Se Sieplay wii 
admiration at the skill and strength layed by 
.—Bboston Journal. 


the physician, or, in his absence, from the assistant physician ; 
and must be — ye in their visits by one of these offi- 
cers, or the ste or matron. “It-is expressly — to 
furnish the inmates of the hospital with tobacco in any form, 
and to receive or deliver any letter, parcel or package, without 
the approval of the physician.—Our sister city is not behind 
Pf for its establishments for the relief of the 
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BIRTHPLACE OF SHAKSPEARE, AT STRATFUORD-UPON-AVUN. 
; and in its stead was a 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“Two Sides to the Picture,” a sketch by Auice B. Neat. 
“ Japan and the J 


“ J.¥.B 
bad Hay,” stanzas by Parx Bensamin. 


NEW WORKS. 

Messrs. Federhen & Co., Nos. 9 and 13, Court Street, Boston, 
have “ The Iron Cousin: or, Mutual Influence,” a new work by 
Mary Cowden Clarke, and from the press of the Appletons, New 
York. Mary Cowden Clarke will be well remembered as the author- 
ess of the “ Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines,” an accomplished 
writer and charming woman. The “Iron Cousin” is a book that 
will not be passed by unnoticed in the sea of literature. 

The same house have also a new and most readable book, of 
the exciting French school, entitled “ Twenty Years in the Philip- 
pines,” from the press of the Harpers. The style is very taking, 
as all books of personal adventure usually are when well written. 
It is numerously illustrated, and excellently got up. 

Federhen & Co. have also “ Tiavels in Armenia,” by the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, whom the general reader will remember as the 
author of that exceedingly clevar book, “‘ Visit to the Monasteries 
of the Levant.” The “ Travels in Armenia” is admirably got up, 
with maps and several well-executed illustrations. 


KOSSUTH. 

We see it stated that Kossuth has the direct assurance of the 
sultan, and the indirect notification of the British cabinet, that his 
presence in Constantinople, and especially on the frontiers of 
Transylvania, will be desired at the shortest possible notice, upon 
any fresh attempt on the part of Austria to evade her promise to 
regard the march of the Russians towards the Balkan as a casus 
belli for herself. He is, of course, at the disposition of the allies 
for such ends, although he will not bind himself to inactivity 
should the contingency of his being called upon not present itself 
to England. 

Smart Prorie.—The celebrated Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
was recently arrested, while travelling in Italy, because he wore a 
white hat, and for having in his writing-desk a pen-wiper that 
looked like a cockade. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. The Cincinnati Columbian estimates the population of 
Cincinnati and environs at 200,000, and that of Louisville at 80,000. 

..+. The Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel through the Alleghany 
Mountains is three thousand six hundred and twelve feet long. 

..-. A Paris physician has ascertained that a shock of elec- 
tricity will restore a person dying from the effect of chloroform. 

+++. The Sunday School scholars of Philadelphia have con- 
tributed a beautiful block of marble to the Washington Monument. 

.++. From all quarters of our widely extended country the 
accounts of the coming harvests are highly flattering. 

esse In consequence of competitiod between the railroad com- 
panies the fare between Cincinnati and Buffalo is reduced to $4. 

-++. The Salem Gazette says, that one of the inmates of the 
almshouse in that city was once mistress of the same house. 

.+++ CoaBhas been found in great abundance under Evansville. 
Ind. It is proposed to tunnel the city in order to get at the mine. 

.-.. All lovers of sweet sounds and all lovers of true goodness 
in humanity will sorrow over the recent death of the peerless Sontag. 

.-+. Miss Davenport, the actress, is rusticating in the vicinity 
of this city for the summer months. She is in fine health. 

.++. A new theatre is being built in Broadway, New York, 
which will seat from 3000 to 4500 people. 

«++. Cuba is the word in every one’s mouth just now; we shall 
see what we shall see, touching this Eden of the Gulf, ere long. 

+++. The city council of Washington City have appropriated 
$10,000 for a statue to Washington in front of the City Hall. 

+++» It is said that Theodore Parker is about to remove to New 
York. We are glad of it, though we pity the New Yorkers. 

+++. There is acertain kind of vice that some persons will 
shun if they are ever so bad ; that is, ad-vice. 

-+-. Fifty miles of the Egyptian railway have been opened for 
traffic. The last passengers from India travelled on it. 

eeee The late Emperor Alexander used to call Cronstadt “the 
lock of his street door.” Admiral Napier is about picking it. 

.++. A bass weighing sixty-three pounds was caught in the 
Connecticut River, at Wethersfield, in a seine. 

-++. The late Emperor of China died in November, aged 83. 
His son was immediately declared his successor. 


PAUPERISM IN CITIES. 

Nothing is more startling to the American traveller in Italy, 
than the herds of beggars that throng the streets of its great cities, 
swarming like bees at the railroad stations, crowding around the 
doors of the hotels, clustering at the gates of the churches, dogging 
the passer from street to street, importuning him with outstretched 
hands and plaintive cries, or mute, imploring looks. No spectacle 
more strikingly exhibits the decay of that glorious land of soft 
skies and gentle breezes, of art and music, of hallowed memories 
and deathless fame. To the man of thought and feeling, this 
grim visage of hopeless pauperism will poison the joy which the 
softness of the climate, the remains of antiquity, and the thousand 
other objects of interest impart. Rome, the eternal, teems with 
beggars; Naples, the beautiful, is infested with lazzaroni; Genoa, 
the proud city of palaces, is also the abode of countless mendicants. 

No exhibition of pauperism of a similar extent meets the eye in 
American cities; and never may the time come when the pale 
phantom of want shall stand at every street-corner. But we can- 
not utterly escape the curse. Unseen by the careless eye, unob- 
truding, perhaps, except furtively and at late hours, every large 
city has its children of want. The poor are always with us. 
Hard by the splendid mansion that rises, story upon story, with 
windows marble-capped, showing through plate-glass gorgeous 


folds of damask drapery, gay with lights, sounding with music, 


filled with bright forms decked with costly flowers, and still cost- 
licr jewels, where the wine cup passes merrily, and dainty viands 
are served in prodigal abundance ; hard by this princely residence, 
perhaps some lonely wretch cowers in a garret that the rats have 
abandoned, dying for the want of a crust of bread. Over the 
same sidewalk which the French satin boot has just touched, in 
the brief passage from carriage to hall, the little frost-bitten foot 
of shivering childhood has passed in its dreary search for food. 

In great cities, the extremes of life nearly touch each other. 
The story of Lazarus and Dives is a story of to-day, but these 
distressing spectacles cannot and must not be blinked out of sight. 
Instead of shunning the aspect of misery, we should hasten to 
meet it, and take it out of its lonely haunts and recesses, for pau- 
perism increases with fatal facility, and the sparks of to-day may 
be a conflagration to-morrow. In England, it is hideous and ram- 
pant, and yet, to say nothing of private charities, the government 
spends $40,000,000 a year in merely keeping it at bay. Pauper- 
ism is among the unavoidable evils of civilization. There is an 
attraction in cities to the mass of men who are fighting the great 
battle of life, which tle country does not possess. A city seems 
80 vast to the eye of an ignorant man, that he cannot conceive of 
its capacity of reception ever being exhausted, nor of the supply 
of lgbor ever exceeding the demand, where such gigantic enter- 
prises are going on. Thus they plunge into the vortex. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of emigrants who land in a 
seaboard city remain there, hoping from day to day to find em- 
ployment or relief by a stroke of luck, gradually growing poorer 
and poorer, destitute and more destitute, until they become abso- 
lute paupers. Stalking through the airy visions of prosperity and 
wealth, unbidden guests, we behold “those four fearful phantoms 
—Want, Ignorance, Idleness and Vice—hanging about the pur- 
lieus of our great seats of population, mocking the boasts of our 
democracy, mixing discords with all rejoicings over our enter- 
prises, and solemnly bidding us to take up the gauntlet they throw 
down in the face of our professions.” 

To meet these phantom shapes, Benevolence, Charity, Liberal- 
ity, Virtue and Intelligence are summoned forth; government 
lends its aid, societies for the prevention of pauperism are formed, 
city missionaries pour the light of truth into the dark corners, 
while mercy tempers the severity of justice. With want, vice, 
paganism at one’s very door, there is no lack of field for the exer- 
cise of charity and Christian eloquence. True charity begins at 
home and radiates outward; but there is a sort of false philan- 
thropy prevalent, which disdains to expend its energies on evils 
that are near at hand, and thinks that benevolence ought never to 
come nearer home than three thousand miles. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE, 

A letter from London states that the government of Great Brit- 
ain, though reluctant to begin the war, and not seriously decided 
upon carrying it on with the necessary energy so long as the czar 
may be made to believe that he has no allies, and, accordingly, no 
chances of success, has determined to employ all the elements at 
its disposition at the moment when Austria shall have disappoint- 
ed the expectations based on her friendly assurances. The war 
until now has been only a cessation of peace. The whole solici- 
tude of the Western allies has been, until within a short time, to 
secure the Austrian alliance in order to escape thoroughly, as they 
hope, the real war. Nothing, however, has been left undone to act 
instantancously and with the utmost vigor, upon the failure of 
exertions in that direction. 
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Fine Prixtixc Inx.—The clear, glossy appearance of our 
types and engravings is not alone attributable to the excellence 
displayed in these departments, but is largely dependent upon 
the admirable article of ink with which we are regularly supplied 
from Witu1aM F. Prout, Esq., of New York, whose agents for 
this city and New England are Messrs. Joun K. Rocers & Co., 
No. 6 Spring Lane. 


Grap or 17.—H. Fuller, Esq., the gentlemanly editor of the 
New York Evening Mirror, has lately fallen heir to a property 
stated as high as $250,000. You have always had a goodly num- 
ber of friends, Hiram, but you will have more than ever now !* 


Pay rour Postace.—We receive no letters at this office un- 


less the postage is prepaid by the sender. 


ISRAELITES NOT AGRICULTURISTS. 

It has been asserted, that of the 17,000 Jews in the United 
States, “not a single one is engaged in agriculture.” This is 
a mistake, as there are several large landed proprietors of that 
persuasion in the Union. The Baltimore Republican and Ar- 
gus says, “that one of the finest and most extensive farms 
near Richmond, Va., belongs to a Jew, and that the father of 
Senator Levy, or Yulee, as he is now called, was a large plan- 
ter in the State of Florida, and there are doubtless many oth- 
ers, unknown to us.” As a reason for so few being engaged 
in agriculture, it will be remembered that for centuries the Jews 
were a proscribed race, not permitted to hold land, and hence 
they naturally became traders. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 

Forty years ago, three men, by handiwork, could scarcely man- 
ufacture 4000 small sheets of paper in a day, while now, by the 
use of machinery, they can produce 60,000 in the same time. It 
has been calculated that if the paper produced yearly by six ma- 
chines could be put together, the sheet would encircle the world. 
Nowhere is paper so much used as in the United States. In 
France, with 35,000,000 of inhabitants, only 70,000 tons are pro- 
duced yearly, of which one-seventh is for exportation. In Eng- 
land, with 28,000,000 of inhabitants, 66,000 tons are produced ; 
while in this country, the amount produced is nearly as great as 
in France and England together. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Jacob Kendall, of Bolton, to Miss 
8. Rice, of Marlboro’. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth to Miss Milvina E. Gill. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Rustrick to Miss Catherine McCarty. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. William J. Bridger, of South 
Reading, to Miss Lucy Ann M. Odiorne, of Stoneham. 

At South Reading, by Rev. Mr. Hull, Mr. John H. Baleh to Miss Lydia J. 
8. Coffin, both of Newburyport. 

At Natick, Mr. George W. Moulton to Miss Sarah G. Gault, of South Boston 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. John H. Nickerson, of Tamworth, N.H., 
to Miss Clarinda Snell. 

At Sudbury, by Rev. Mr. Spear, Mr. Hobart Moore, of Natick, to Miss Sarah 
Emma Howe. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Benjamin F. Raymond, of North 
Bridgewater, to Miss Mary J. Legrow, of Easton. 

At Fitehburg, by Rev. Mr. Jennings, Mr. Benjamin H. Bigelow, of Gardner, 
to Miss Rebecea Kendall, of Troy, N. H. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Harvey Lyman to Miss Mary 
Ann White. 

At Sterling, by Rev. Mr. Guilford, Dr. 0. Howe to Miss Sarah A. Adams, 
both of Princeton, Mass. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Edward J. Dugard to Miss Susan- 
nah Brown. 

At Rondout, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Fitch, Mr. Samuel Dubois Deyo to Miss 
Anna Matilda Brown. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, John Bacon, Esq., 73; Mrs. Lucy Ann Davis, 18; Mrs. Hannah 
widow of the late Mr. Sampson Reed, 84 Mr. David J. Haynes, 22. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Emily, wife of Mr. Ashur Adams. 

At Cambridge, John Lemon, Esq., 89. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Joseph Evans, of Brewster, 35. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of Mr. Gilman Robbins, 63. 

At Lynn, Widow Elizabeth Allen, 29. 

At Salem, Miss Elizabeth Raymond, 61. 

At North Salem, Mr. Bartholomew Raymond, of Charlestown, 78. 

At East Lexington. Mr. James Brown, 81. 

At Hingham, Mr. Elisha Remington, 60. 

At Duxbury, Edward Winslow, Esq., 84. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Abigail R. Proctor, wife of Capt. Charles Wescott, 70 

At Wellfleet, Widow Sarah Doane, 90. 

At Nantucket, Widow Deborah Gardner, 89; Miss Bunice J. Cottle, 17. 

At South Dennis, Capt. John Baxter, 78. 

At Fitchburg, Mr. Jesse Warren, 70. 

At Lakeville, Mrs. Mary Cole, 60. 

At Soins, Mr. Samuel F. Chickering, 24. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Abigail Kichmond, 71. 

At New Ipswich, N. H., Mrs. Ruthy Kidder Stone, 92. 

At Wakefield, N. H., Josiah Hobbs, Exq., a te of Bowdol 


grad , 57. 
At San F , Mrs. , wife of William C. Hall, -» formerly of 
Chelsea, Mase., 41. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly ee melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, « 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ali buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animai kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting m its 

h le an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 

h six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
splendid engravings. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ “ 


One copy of Taz Frac or oun Ustox, and one copy of Gizason’s Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 


(CO No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


(>> The Picrortat Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
——— depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 
copy. 
every Saturpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
Connze or TREMONT Sragers, Bosrex, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


CH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Sts., Baltimore. 

A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
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JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FAIR AND FALSE, 


BY ROSE CLIFFORD. 


Thine eyes are blue as summer skies, 
Undimmed by aught of grief or care, 
Thy voice, when it to mine replies, 
Is soft as autumn-breezes are— 
Its every tone falls on my ear 
In joyous cadence, glad and free ; 
Nor does it thrill my soul with fear, 
Though well I know thou’rt false to me. 


Thy foot is lightsome as the fawn’s, 
When thou dost mingle in the dance, 
And like the radiant beams of dawn, 
The smile that lights thy lip by chance. 
No wonder that the gay and proud 
Should seek in all the throng but thee; 
For beauty sits upon thy brow, 
Although thou art most false to me. 


Thy laugh is light and musical 

As e’en the wind-harp’s sweetest tone, 
And in it seems to speak a heart 

That falsehood’s wiles have never known ; 
Alas, that in this world so bright, 

Deceit and treachery should be, 
That I should live to feel the blight 


Of knowing thee so false to me. 


Thou art most beautiful—yet all 
The tempting magic of thine eye 
Shall never more upon me fall, 
With the weird spell of days gone by; 
I know thee now, as fair as e’er 
A dream of Paradise could be,— 
But ah! that I should write these words, 
Thou art most coldly false to me! 


> 
+ > 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. IL. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


~~ 


The Origin of the Japanese—The various Accounts—A Sketch of the History 
of Japan—Its European Discoverers. 

We have now arrived at Japan, and have a glance of the coun- 
try and people. We find a mighty and populous empire, isolated 
and sealed from the rest of the world. The question arises, how 
came this empire ‘—what was the origin of this people ? 

The answer is not entirely satisfactory. It is sufficient to say, 
that the Japanese themselves profess to believe that they descended 
from the two classes of gods in whom they believe, namely gods 
celestial and terrestrial. They believe that these gods originated, 
or else always existed, in their own Japan, and hence that their 
own soil was their prolific mother. The notions of the Japanese 
in regard to their own origin are quite confused and unsatisfactory. 

On the contrary, foreign writers are not agreed as to their ori- 
gin, though none, of course, adopt the superstitious notions on this 
subject, of the Japanese. One or two respectable writers urge 
that the people originated in China, as that is the nearest country, 
and as they trace some resemblances in the manners and customs 
of the Chinese and Japanese. Several doubtful stories are told of 
the peopling of Japan by China. It is stated, on the one hand, 
that the government of China, a long time ago, were accustomed 
to banish criminals to Japan, and thus the islands were peopled. 
Another story is, that three hundred Chinamen having sclected as 
many of the most beautiful women of China, were self-banished to 
those then desolated islands, and thus they were peopled. 

A more probable account of the origin of this singular people, 
perhaps, may be the one given by the learned and generally accu- 
rate Kaempfer, who presents very good reasons for believing that 
the Japanese owe their origin to the dispersion from Babel, of 
which there is an account in the first book of the Bible. We 
learn from various sources, that there were tribes of people who 
wandered east from Babel. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the ancestors of the modern Japanese travelled at once to Corea, 
and then crossed to the islands, not remote, that they made their 
future home, but they might have led a wandering life for tens 
and even hundreds of years, gradually moving eastward, until 
they finally “turned up” on one of the three thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty islands that compose the empire of Japan, if we in- 
clude the empire proper and its dependencies. 

This theory of the learned physician is not an impossible one, 
and it is rendered probable for the want of a better. That the 
Chinese and Japanese are one, seems the less likely, from the 
fact that they are now so unlike in their general characteristics. 
The Chinese are not a daring and warlike people. The Japanese 
are both. The Chinese are not so intelligent and enterprising as 
their eastern neighbors. They differ in their looks and dress. 
There is much difference between the religion, government and 
manners of the two nations. One writer admits that the Japanese 
at first led a wandering life on their home of islands, and that the 
Chinese promoted or aided their civilization. 

On the whole, the origin of the Japanese is a matter of consid- 
erable doubt. It is true, that on the theory that they emigrated 
from China, it might be expected that they would differ from the 
Chinese, after a separation of centuries, just as the people of New 
England, though generally of English origin, differ in many par- 
ticulars from the people of England. The general accuracy of 
Kaempfer is a reason in favor of his theory, yet it is of such a na- 
ture, as never to be fully substantiated by facts. No one, who 


studies the history of the Japanese, can fail to regard this theory 
as quite plausible. 

The history of Japan, for hundreds and even thousands of years, 
is quite as obscure as its origin. Indeed, no real history is traced 
farther back than to six hundred and sixty years before Christ. 
And from that date down to the discovery of the country by the 
Portuguese, about the year 1540, very little reliable history is pre- 
sented. From the last date to the present time, the prominent 
historical events of the country have been recorded by the pens of 
diligent Portuguese, English, Swedish, Russian, and Dutch trav- 
ellers and residents. 

When the real history of Japan began, Syn Mu was upon the 
throne, as the ecclesiastical emperor. “The government,” says 
Macfarlane, “was strictly hereditary and theocratical. Syn Mu 
was at once the high priest, or the representative of the divinities, 
and king or emperor of the people. He civilized the inhabitants 
of Japan, introduced chronology among them, dividing the time 
into years and months, and reformed the laws and government of 
the country. Having fully secured the throne to his posterity, 
and attained to the fabulous age of 156 years, he died, full of hon- 
ors and sanctity.” 

There have been several civil wars in Japan. The first is men- 
tioned when the empire was two hundred years old. Subsequently 
for along succession of years, “nothing is chronicled but an 
occasional earthquake, volcanic eruption, meteoric phenomenon, 
comet, or fiery dragon, always excepting, however, great efforts 
made by emperors and sages to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
or the elixir of life, or some compound that should make the life 
of man immortal.” 

It is recorded, that seventy-eight years before Christ, merchant 
ships and ships of war were first built in Japan, and not long after, 
that “it rained stars from heaven.” Under the reign of Syn-in, 
who was then emperor, the Japanese began to make fish-ponds in 
their islands, and to cultivate rice-fields. This emperor was on 
the throne at the time of our Saviour’s birth, and at the time of 
the crucifixion. 

The spiritual emperors are called, in the language of the coun- 
try, Mikados. They are to Japan something like the popes to 
the Catholic world. They claim to rule by divine right. No sub- 
ject presumes to address them except on his knees. The emperor 
encourages the devotion of his subjects in such ways as these : 

“He thinks that it would be very prejudicial to his dignity and 
holiness to touch the ground with his feet: for this reason, when 
he intends to go anywhere, he must be carried thither on men’s 
shoulders. Much less will they suffer that he should expose his 
sacred person to the open air; and the sun is not thought worthy 
to shine on his head. There is such a holiness ascribed 16 all 
parts of the body, that he dares to cut off neither his hair, nor his 
beard, nor his nails. However, lest he should grow too filthy, 
they may cleanse him in the night when he is asleep, because, they 
say, that what is taken from his body at that time, hath been stolen 
from him, and that such a theft doth not prejudice his holiness or 
dignity.” 

Formerly the spiritual emperor was obliged to sit on his throne 
for some hours every morning with the imperial crown upon his 
head. It was thought that if he would thus sit, like a statue, 
that tranquillity would be preserved in his empire, but that if he 
moved hand or foot, head or eyes, war, plague, pestilence or fam- 
ine might impend. 

His food must be dressed every time in new pots, and served at 
table in new dishes: both are very clean and neat, but made only 
of common clay, that, without any considerable expense, they 
may be laid aside, or broken, after they have served once. They 
are generally broken, for fear that they should come into the 
hands of laymen ; for they believe religiously, that if any layman 
should presume to eat his food out of these sacred dishes, it would 
swell and inflame his mouth and throat. The like ill effect is 
dreaded from his sacred habits; for they believe if any layman 
should wear them, without the emperor’s express leave or com- 
mand, they would occasion pains in all parts of his body. 

A remarkable feature in the history of Japan, is the fact that it 
is ruled by two emperors—one ecclesiastical, and the other secular. 
Until the middle of the twelfth century the ecclesiastical emperor 
ruled alone. At that period there were difficulties between the 
rulers of the numerous provinces of Japan, and various confedera- 
cies were formed against the central government, when a soldier 
of fortune, Joritomo, by name, of high birth, was entrusted with 
the command of the royal army. He was the first who received 
the office and title of Ziogun, or generalissimo of the crown. 
From that period the spiritual emperor began to lose his power, 
and the Ziogun, or secular emperor, to gain it, from being a mili- 
tary hero and dictator, until finally their power was entirely’ 
usurped, “though without prejudice to their supreme dignity, 
rank, holiness, and some other rights and prerogatives.” 

It is understood, that the emperor who lately died in Japan, 
was the ecclesiastical ruler, whose residence was in the city of 
Maco, and not the secular emperor, whose residence is in the capi- 
tal, Jeddo. ‘Thus it will be seen, that the actual, or most powerful 
emperor, is still alive in his own capital. 

As in Great Britain, Russia, and most European countries, wo- 
men may rule in Japan. They can only sit on the throne of the 
ecclesiastical emperor. The Japanese have had many brilliant 

female reigns. As in Southern India, a decided preference is 
shown to the female line. Usually when a Mikado, or Dairi dies, 
the nearest heir is placed upon the throne, without regard to age 
or sex. Sometimes the widow of a deceased emperor ascends the 
throne of her husband. : 

A story is told of Singakogu, a renowned empress, who reigned 
instead of her departed husband, for the space of seventy years, in 


the third century. She is described as the Amazon of that age. 


She conducted war against the Coreans in person; but finding 
herself in a delicate situation, she hastened home, and gave birth 
to a son, who succeeded her, and obtained the title of the “God 
of War.” She died in her hundredth year, and through her bril- 
liant reign, “was placed by her grateful people among the gods 
and goddesses of the country.” 

In the sixth century, there being a free intercourse between the 
Chinese and the Japanese, a large number of priests and idols 
were imported into Japan from China. Through them the Buddh- 
ist religion was much spread in the country, in opposition to 
the ancient religion of the land, which was the Sintoo. At this 
period, also, there was an empress upon the throne. During her 
reign, as is quite common in the country, “all Japan was shaken 
by earthquakes in a dreadful manner, and vast numbers of build- 
ings were overthrown and swallowed up. The next year after 
these calamities, fire fell from heaven, and after that there fell 
such a quantity of rain, that many towns were laid under water.” 

We come down now to the period when Japan was first discov- 
ered and visited by the European world; for Japan as well as 
America had its discoverer. The discovery of Japan is ascribed 
to the Portuguese about the year 1542, or not long after Columbus 
set foot upon these western shores. It is asserted by most writers 
on Japan, that Marco Polo, the celebrated traveller, had previously 
discovered the country, or, at least, had made it known to the 
Europeans at the close of the thirteenth century, under the Chi- 
nese name of Zipangu. Marco Polo did not visit the empire, but 
gained his information from the Chinese. His description corre- 
sponds with that given by more modern travellers as evinced by 
his following brief account : 

“ Zipangu is an island in the Eastern Ocean, situate at the dis- 
tance of about fifteen hundred miles from the main land or coast 
of Nanji. It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair 
complexions, are well made, and are civilized in their manners. 
Their religion is the worship of idols. They are independent of 
every foreign power, and governed only by their kings. They 
have gold in the greatest abundance, its sources being inexhaust- 
ible; but as the king does not allow of its being exported, few 
merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented by much shipping 
from other ports. To this circumstance we are to attribute the 
extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, according to what 
we are told by those who have had access to the palace. The en- 
tire roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the same manner as 
we cover houses, or more properly churches, with lead. The 
ceilings of the halls are of the same precious metal; many of the 
apartments have small tables of pure gold considerably thick, and 
the windows also have golden ornaments. So vast, indeed, are 
the riches of the palace, that it is impossible to convey an idea of 
them. In this island there are pearls, also, in large quantities, of 
a red (pink) color, round in shape, and of great size; equal in 
value to, or even exceeding, that of the white pearls. It is cus- 
tomary with one part of the inhabitants to bury their dead, and 
with another part to burn them. The former have a practice of 
putting one of these pearls into the mouth of the corpse. There 
are also found there a number of precious stones.” 

Such is the description of the Venetian physician. In the main 
particulars it is correct. He speaks of the island of Zipangu, 
when in fact there are more than three thousand islands. It will 
be remembered by the intelligent reader, that Marco Polo and 
Christopher Columbus were friends, and that the last derived 
many of his views in reference to the New World, or rather in re- 
gard to discovering the East Indies by sailing west, from this 
learned traveller. Thus we may attribute the discovery of the 
western continent indirectly, to Polo’s discoveries in the East, and 
particularly to his account of Zipangu, or Japan. 

The Portuguese were the first actual European visitors of Japan, 
as before mentioned. It happened in this wise: A Portuguese 
ship, bound for Macao, in China, was driven by a storm upon one 
of the islands of Japan. This island was Kiusiu, the least known 
of the three principal islands. The harbor that the ship entered, 
was Bungo. The Japanese, though circumspect, were not averse 
to intercourse with these foreigners. They received the Portu- 
guese strangers with courtesy, and, perhaps, the more so, because 
they resemble so nearly the Japanese. It is stated, that they 
traded together on the most friendly terms, and that the Japanese 
were highly pleased with their guests from a far distant land. 
This is evinced, further, from the fact that the Japanese have pre- 
served portraits of Antonio Mota and Francisco Zeimoto, the two 
first of the discoverers of Japan who set foot on its soil. 
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A CURIOUS STRUCTURE. 


The nest of a tarantula (spider) has been found in California, 
of most singular construction. It is about three inches in length 
by two in diameter, built of adobes, the wall being nearly half an 
inch thick. Inside is a projection, which nearly divides into two 
apartments about an inch in diameter. The inside is lined with 
a white downy substance, not unlike velvet, and presents one of 
the cleanest atid most tidy little households imaginable. But the 
most curious part of it is the door, which fits into an aperture and 
closes it hermetically. The door is secured by a hinge, formed of 
the same fibrous substance as the lining of the house, and upon 
which it swings with freedom. The nest is occupied by a dozen 
little tarantulas, which appear to subsist upon a yellow secreted 
substance that ap upon the wall of the front apartment. The 
arrangement of the door for the protection of the little inmates, 
indicates great instinctive architectural knowl . It is the in- 
tention of the finder to forward the curiosity to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington.—Alta California. 


+ 


Violence ever defeats its own ends. Where you cannot drive 
you can always persuade. A gentle word, a kind look, a al 
natured smile can work wonders and accomplish miracles. There 
is a secret pride in.every human heart that revolts at tyranny. 
You may order and drive ah individual, but you cannot caake 


him respect you.— Hazlitt. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Miles Greenwood, Esq., the chief engincer of the fire depart- 
ment of Cincinnati, has been presented with a valuable horse. He 
is the father of the fire department of that city, and is extremely 
wealthy. He devotes his salary to improving the system. —— At 
this season fish should not be used unless fresh from the water or 
salted. After being out of the water twenty-four hours they are 
entirely unfit for the. table. The Public Library commenced 
operations on the 2d of May, and since that day 2338 accounts 
have been opened by persons wishing to take out books. Fifteen 
hundred volumes upon an average are constantly in circula- 
tion. —— Barney Williams has produced a new drama called the 
“Trish Yankee,” with great success, at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York. It was written for him by John Brougham. The 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy says Dr. Peter Shoenbezger, one of the wealth- 
iest men in the State, died at Marietta, in the 72d year of his age. 
He has long been known as the “ king” iron-master, and his property 
is worth some five millions —— Mr. W. Hield, the elder, one of the 
old Tremont stock, will, we hear, be the stage manager of the Na- 
tional Theatre, in this city, during the coming season. —— Sugar 
is now cheaper than flour in New Orleans. A barrel of the best 
sugar at the present price—say 200 pounds, at three and a hale 
cents, is seven dollars, while flour weighing 196 pounds sells at 
eight dollars. It is said that every soldier in battle fires away 
his own weight in lead for every man that he hits. —— The great. 
est cold ever known in England occurred on the 3d of January, 
1854, and so severe was the frost of that night, that evergreen 
oaks, which had remained uninjured through fifty winters, were 
killed. The house of William Bochman, Antigonishe, N. B., 
was burned to ashes on the 20th ult., and two of his children were 
consumed with it. —— A needle was recently extracted from the 
knee of a lady in Rochester, New York. It was swallowed in 
December last, and was much corroded, the point having become 
nearly as much blunted as the head. —— A German committed 
suicide by blowing out his brains while seated on the grave of his 
wife, a short time since, in a cemetery near New York. —— The 
Island Creek bottom lands, in McCracken county, Ky., are grow- 
ing over with beautiful clover, just as thick as if it had been sown. 
The growth is spontaneous. —— Miss Laura Keene has taken the 
French Opera House, San Francisco. —— The True Delta says 
that though there is on an average a murder committed in New 
Orleans every twelve hours, there have been but two convictions 
for the crime in eight years. —— Extensive coal fields are said to 
have been recently discovered in the county of Anson, North Car- 
olina. Poets and editors are the most unlucky of mortals. 
Mr. Bryant lately sold a lot of land on the Rock Island Railroad 
in Illinois for ten dollars an acre, which is now worth $2000 per 
acre. Schooner rigged barges are building to run weekly be- 
tween Albany and Hartford. There are already three propellors 
plying between the same points. —— By the new liquor law just 
passed by the Connecticut Legislature, no debt contracted for liquor 
can be collected. The bill forbids the manufacture and sale of 
hop beer. —— It is the intention of the Boston city authorities to 
connect the different police station houses by magnetic wires, after 
the manner of New York. Mr. Smead, the wealthy banker of 
Cincinnati, has presented the Washington Monument Association 
with his check for $1000. The monument has now reached the 
height of 150 feet. The commissioner of patents has given 
his decision extending the Morse Telegraph patent for seven 
years. —— A fishing party went on an excursion from Rochester 
to Canada, and brought back in two or three days 1300 trout, 
besides what they had eaten. —— There is a linen factory at Fall 
River which employs 500 persons. —— The peculiar color of the 
Red Sea has been discovered to arise from the prodigious quanti- 
ties of colored microscopic plants, belonging to the seaweed fam- 
ily, which it holds in suspension. 
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MUSICAL KNIFE. 

There is a very curious specimen of ancient musical taste in 
the collection at the Louvre in Paris. Itis a musical knife. The 
blade is steel, and upon it is engraved in ancient characters the 
words: “Qua sumpturi fumus benedicat trinus et unus, amen.” 
“What we are about to take may Trinity in unity bless, amen.” 
Together with this are the musical notes of the base only, so that 
there must have been a set of five or six knives, upon which the 
other parts necessary to make the composition complete were 
engraved. The handle of the knife is ivory, with a running 
sprig. From the character of the notes the date is fixed some- 
where about the latter part of the 16th century. 


Cuurcnes 1n New Enciann.—The United States affords the 
most gratifying evidence of the fallacy of the old tory doctrine, 
that to divorce the Church from the State would be to destroy all 
public religious institutions. By the last census, New England 
returns 4607 church edifices of the market value of $19,363,534, 
all erected and supported on the voluntary system. 


InTELLIGENT.—The Clerical Journal (English) gives its read- 
ers the following definite and satisfactory piece of American news : 
“ New Jersey—A neat and substantial building has been recently 
erected in this town for the worship of Almighty God. A debt 
of a few hundred dollars still rests upon the building.” 


A DISTINGUISHED Ex1rz.—Count Mazarelli, who was exiled 
from Rome in 1848, for his aid to the republican struggle, is now 
cultivating a farm near Belleville, Ill., where, with his family, he 
has settled down to a plain, national citizen. 


Novet.—The railroad to the summit of Mt. Holyoke is now in 
successful operation. There is also a flight of 475 stairs, the 
longest in the United States, for these who wish to walk up. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


In Cincinnati, a few days since, a live scorpion was found in a 
piece of logwood which came up on the steamer Tweed. 

Paper is becoming so high, that printers will be glad to know 
that B. A. Lavender has secured a patent for paper made of the 
fibres of cane. 

Land situated one mile from St. Paul, Minnesota, which one 
year ago could be purchased at thirty dollars an acre, has recently 
sold for two hundred and seventy-five dollars an acre. 

If you would have a supply of horse-radish through the winter, 
have a quantity d while the plant is in perfection; put it in 
bottles, which fill with good vinegar, and keep tightly corked. 


An oil factory in Salem consumes — thousand pounds of 
8, 


ous per week. It employs twenty-six hands, and consumes six 
undred tons of anthracite coal, and two hundred tons of coke 
per annum. 

The Richmond Enquirer estimates the boot and shoe trade of 
Virginia at $2,000,000—including $500,000 at Richmond—of 
which not over $20,000 is manufactured in the State; the balance, 
amounting to $1,800,000, coming from the North. 

Two hurricanes had been experienced in Mexico—one in the 
city of Mexico, the other in San Luis Potosi. Both caused con- 
siderable damage. The former threw down the triumphal arch 
erected on the return of Santa Anna from Acapulco. 

Many people are desirous of knowing the exact size of an acre. 
It is comprised within the distance of 220 feet length, and 198 feet 
width. square acre is a fraction less than 209 feet each way, 
being less than one inch too much on either side. 

There is a town in California called Iowa Hill. It has grown 
into existence in two months, on a report that there were gold- 
diggings in the vicinity. They have now sixteen stores, eleven 
public houses, four eries, three livery stables, ete., and the 
place is growing rapidly. 

A gentleman who recently arrived at New York from Havana, 
states that the greatest excitement prevailed, in consequence of 
the diet having authorized negro and white matrimony; and he 
a the opinion, that if the people had arms they would use 

em. 


Robberies and murders have become astonishingly frequent at 
San Francisco. The thieves have resorted to extraordinary 
means to escape detection. They make use of chloroform, and 
while the inmates are placed in profound sleep, they break open 
bureaus, desks, ete., and rifle them of their contents. In every 
case they have succeeded in avoiding detection. 


About three quarters of the entire tonnage built in the United 
States this year, will be launched from the shipyards of Maine 
and Massachusetts—thus showing the great advances made in 
these States in this important department of national industry. 
Three hundred and sixty square-rigged vessels, including ships, 
barques and brigs, were built in the United States last year. 


A floating anchor has been invented by Capt. A. F. Lewis, now 
residing at Turtle, Wisconsin. It is com d of planks readily 
and firmly bolted together in the form of a square-sail, say eight 
to ten feet, and let down over the bow of a drifting vessel to a 
depth sufficient to shield it from the action of surface currents ; 
when it—as is certified by sea captains who have seen it tried— 
will bring the vessel’s head to the wind in any sea, and reduce her 
drift from four miles per hour to one. 
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Foreign Items. 


The king of Naples has prohibited the export of sulphur from 
Sicily to any port of any of the belligerent nations. 

The price of the tickets to the dinner recently given to Lord 
Elgin, Governor-General of Canada, in London, was eight guincas 
—in federal currency about $40. 


The fortress of Silistria, lately besie by the Russians, is one 
of great strength. In 1829, it was held by 1200 Turks against a 
besieging army of 20,000 Russians for two months. 

The silver custodia, inlaid with jewels, together with a mate of 
the same metal, and other silver articles belonging to the corpora- 
tion of Madrid, have been stolen in a most unaccountable manner. 
The total value is upwards of £10,000. 


The strictness of the police in Austria and Lombardy in regard 
to passports, and the suspicion with which they regard all trav- 
ellers, has caused the Americans to leave the Austrian territory, 
which is the reason of there being an unusual number at present 
in Paris. 

Not less than £1000, it is said, have been paid, in one or two 
instances, for the services of Finnish pilots during the whole sea- 
son, till the navigation closes; and the same sum has been given 
to a Norwegian linguist, who speaks Russian and Finnish, on 
board the Wellington. 

In one of the establishments on the coast of Abasia, which were 
evacuated by the Russians, a manufactory for coining, speciall 
intended for the inhabitants of those provinces, was discovered. 
The metal employed is so alloyed that in Europe the coins would 
be considered counterfeit. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times says that 
twelve of the seventy stone bridges on the Neva have been de- 
stroyed. The author of “The Nations of Russia and Turkey, 
and their Destiny,” states that “there has never been more than 
one single stone bridge on the Neva.” 


One of the most ancient buildings in Paris, and one of the most 
curious and interesting in an historical point of view, the prison 
of the Abbaye, has just been demolished. The ground on which 
it stood is not to be built upon, but is to serve for the extension 
of the Place de l’Abbaye and the Rue St. Marguerite. 

A Russian East Indiaman, having twenty-one hands on board, 
and laden with rice, mahogany, and other valuables, was lately 
taken possession of by the Rose revenue cutter, and brought into 
Sheerness, through the instrumentality of an English pilot, whom 
the captain, to his sorrow, had taken on board to pilot him up the 
channel. 

A curious circumstance recently took place at the Grand Opera, 
Paris. During the latter part of Meyerbeer’s opera of the Pro- 
phete, a shot was fired in one of the side-boxes. The greatest 
alarm instantly prevailed throughout the house, under the im- 
pression that it was an assassination, but it turned out to be a case 
of suicide. The unfortunate man was a Prussian officer. 

The Circassians are now masters of all the forts and fortified 
places which border the coast of their country. Souchum Kaleh, 
abandoned by the Russians, is now occupied by the Mingrelians. 
Schamy! has lately taken possession of Usurghet, a very impor- 
tant fortress defended by 20,000 Russians, who, after great loss, 
were obliged to abandon it with a vast amount of provisions and 
munitions of war. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... It is fruition, and not possession, that renders us happy. 
— Montaigne. 

.-.. A well-spent sabbath on earth, prepares us for the 
spending of a better in heaven.—//ale, 


.-+. Opinion is the main thing which does good or harm in the 
world. It is our false opinions of things which ruin us.—JZ. Aurel. 


.... Fortitude has its extremes as well as the rest of the vir- 
ea and ought, like them, to be always attended by prudence.— 


.+-. The greater the difficulty, the more glory in surmounting 
it. Skilful pilots gain their reputation from storms and tempests. 
—Epicurus. 

.... There is.a mean in all things. Even virtue itself hath its 
stated limits; which not being strictly observed, it ceases to be 
virtue.— Horace. 

-++. Covetous men need moncy least, yet they most affect it ; 
7  Prodigals, who need it most, have the least regard for it.— 


..+. Of all human actions, pride the most seldom obtains its 
end ; for while it aims at honor and reputation, it reaps contempt 
and derision.— Walker. 

. Sordid selfishness doth contract and narrow our benevo- 
lence, and cause us, like serpents, to infold ourselves within our- 
selves, and to turn out our stings to all the world besides.— Scott. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Tt is fast-day to-day, and I must not eat,” said the cat, on 
seeing a piece of liver she could not reach. 

We would thank some of the spirit rappers to wake up the 
shade of old Esop, and inquire of him, if when the frogs prayed 
for a king, they desired a long or a short rain. 

Dean Swift proposed to tax female beauty, and leave every 
lady to rate her own charms. Such a tax would, we dare say, be 
more cheerfully paid, and more productive, too, than that upon 
dogs. 

Women are like horses—the gayer the harness they have on, 
the better they feel. We got this from an old bachelor, who was 
early crossed in love, and afterwards went into the pawn-broking 
business. 

An old lady, whose son was about to proceed to the Black Sea, 
among other parting admonitions, gave pH strict injunctions not 
to bathe in that sea, for she did not want to see him come back 
a “nigger.” 

Marvel says, after hearing a dull sermon preached by a dandy, 
he asked a friend what he thought of the discourse. He replied 
in his usual quaint, queer style: “If they go on preaching this 
way, the grass will soon be knee deep in the streets of heaven.” 

They have a rich joke on Dr. Egan, of Chicago, who is a great 
land operator, as well as a most successful physician. The doc- 
tor prescribed some pills for a lady. She asked how they were 
to taken. “A quarter down,” said the doctor, “and the 
balance in one, two, and three years.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Picronrrat, elecant!ly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pazes each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, aud novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contdins the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
Present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weckly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of (itzason’s PictoRiAL. 

The Ftaa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weckly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Tae FLAG or ove Union, and one copy of Gisason’s PrcToriaL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


e%e The Fraa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Corner oF SRzMONT AND Bromrreip Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Strects, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place. New Orieans. 
JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


ABYSSINIAN MONKEYS. 

The monkeys, especially the cynocephali, who are astonishi 
clever fellows, have their chiefs whom they implicitly obey, 4 
regular system of the tactics of war, pillaging expeditions, robbing 
corn-fields, etc. These monkey-forays are managed with the ut- 
most regularity and precaution. A tribe coming down to feed 
from their village on the mountain—usually a clift in the face of 
some cliff—brings with it all its members, male and female, old 
and young. Some, the elders of the tribe—distinguishable by the 

uantity of mane which covers their shoulders, like a lion’s—take 
lead, veering cautiously over the precipice before they descend, 
and climbing to the top of every rock or stone which may afford 
them a better view of the road before them. Others have their 
posts as scouts on the flanks or rear; and all fulfil their duties 
with the utmost vigilance, calling out at times, apparently to keep 
order among the motley pack which forms the main body, or to 
ive notice of the approach of any real or imayined danger. 

ir tones of voice 

on these occasions are 


THE RESOURCES OF JAPAN. 

Foremost among the resources of Japan are its fisheries. ‘The 
sea and its productions, we believe; contribute fully as much to 
the sustenance of the natives as do the fruits of the earth—rice, per- 
haps, excepted. One of their productions has a value which is not 
confined to the spot but extends to us—to our enterprise and 
our trade—we mean the whale, or, as they call it, kudsuri. 
There is nothing of which such extensive use is made both for 
rich and poor. It is found all around Japan, particularly in 
the sea of Keumano, which washes the southern coast of the 
island of Niphon, the most important territory of the empire ; 
and it also prevails in the islands of Tsussima and Goto, and 

the coast of Omura and Nomo. These whales afford oil 
in great abundance, and their flesh, which is considered very 
wholesome and nutritious, is largely consumed. No part of 
them, indeed, is thrown away, all is made available to some 
useful purpose or other, excepting the large shoulder bone. The 
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ially gold, silver and copper. Sulphur and 
nd aa quantities ; oe is no want of coal 


are precious stones of almost ev variety ; agates, 
cornelians, and even while pearls are found 
in plenty among the shells the coast. Then the 


i 


fertility of the soil is , mulberry 
very extensively, and affords food for countless m 8° 


worms. The kadsi or tree serves innumerable useful 
including the manufacture of cloths, stuffs and 
age. The cirusi or varnish tree is another valuable pro- 


duction of the country, yielding large quantities of a mi 
which the varnish, or Japan as 
it, various articles. Then there are the bay tree, the 
the cypress tree, with very many more, all more or 
able, and from which a great variety of useful 

and last, tho not least, there is the tea shrub, 
leaves of which the common drink 


their movements will 
at length fancy, and 
perhaps with some 
truth, that he can un- 
derstand their signals. 
The main body is com- 


_ of females, and 
pope of 
an P 
the ‘Those of 
the females who have 
small children, carry 
them on their backs. 
Unlike the distinguish- 
ed march of the lead- 
ers, the rabble go along 
in a most disorderly 
manner, trotting on 
and chattering, with- 
out taking the least 
heed of anything, 
parently confident im 
the vigilance of their 
scouts. Here a few of 
the youth linger be- 
hind to pick the ber- 
ries Off some tree, but 
not long, for the rear 
uard coming up, 
— them to regain 
their places. Therea 
matron pauses to 
suckle her offspring, 
and, not to lose any 
time, dresses its hair 
while it is making its 
meal. | 
lady, probably exci 
to jealousy, or by some 
sneering look 


then utteri 
squeal, highly ex- 
sive of i 


gives her perhaps a bite 
in her hind quarters. 
This provokes a retort, 
and most unlady-like 
quarrels ensue, till a 
leud bark of command 
from one of the chiefs 
calls them to order. A 
single cry of alarm 


of yiel a 

article of commerce. 
Trees ng nuts 
of various kinds are 


abundant; the maple 
is extensive and ex- 
cellent; bamboos are 
very plentiful and of 


in almost any quanti- 


sides the kemi or rice, 
there are the oom 
a kind of barley, 
kromuwgi, their native 
wheat, and ye daid- 
son, a species of bean, 
all of which ebonad 
with superior farina. 
The manufactures of 
Japan have hitherto 
been confined almost 
exclusively to their 
own domestic wants ; 
but many of them are, 
nevertheless, valuable 
as articles of export. 
Our adoption here and 
throughout Europe of 
the term Japan as “p- 
plied to certain kin 
of varnished ware, in- 
dicates how well 
known has been their 
liar excellence in 
if not their invention 
ofthat useful art. They 
make various articles 
from the paper tree 
resembling apier 
mache, which they 
paint and varnish, on 
r, very highly— 
and these might form 
objects of considerable 
trade. Their silks, 


legant. 

These are but a few 
of the products of their 
handicraft; but they 

- are sufficient to show, 
taken in connection 
with their natural pro- 
ductions, how varied 
and how valuable are 

apanese. pecti 

the military skill ~ 
capacity of the Jap- 
anese, the recent in- 


there be a partition of vestigations of the ex- 
the collected spoil, pedition under Com- 
how do the scouts modore Perry do not 
feedt—for I have = = give so favorable an 
watched them several ———_——— account. A letter of 
times, and never ob- one of the officers 
served them to quit says :—“ We examin- 
for a moment their 
post of duty till it was wea) » 
time for the tribe to 
return, or till some in- clusion that they were 
dication of made them fiee. They also show the same | skin, which is generally black; the flesh, which is red and looks , anything but a military people, and were much overrated in that 
sagacity in searching for water, observing at once the places where like beef; the intestines and all the inward parts, besides the | respect. There were two companies armed with matchlocks, one 
it is soonest found in the sand.—Parkyn’s Life in Abyssinia. fat or blubber which is boiled into oil, and the bone which is | company with bows and arrows, and two companies of lancers, 
~ + converted into innumerable uses—all is made available to pur- | one of which I took to be the royal guard. Their spear or lance 
SITTING IN THE STOCKS. poses of profit. We have gone imto these few particulars re- | handles were inlaid with pearl their entire length ; but they looked 
The engraving which we present above shows the old i specting the whale because it is that which has bronght our | more like a party of women armed with than any- 
style of punishmnt by confinement in the These antique | countrymen into contact with Japan. Many of our ships have | thing else that I can compare them to. I have not seen an 
imstraments were the terror of all vagrants, and were generally | for some considerable time past frequented those seas why A their fortifications, and doubt very much if they possess anything 
placed near the whale, an occupation which, it is found, might worthy of that name.” Another writer in the same expedition, 


says: “The dense mass of the lower classes are servile to a dis- 
i 

of a perfect system found nowhere else on earth. The upper 
usively, and by their own policy, too, are possessed of good man- 
enn, ond 0 of civilized life; but a nearer 
acqunintence dhows thens ianmacal end Thikene, 


| ‘ 
| 
AWE great use, as they are 
Ar // hy ey Z; WN € A= Japan is considered 
Ns; AIRS SONS the best in all Asi 
estate. We have here two old fellows, wrinkled whose 
love for the tap-room in the village has and gray, the government of Japan, whose inhuman laws at n 
this probably them to | only prevent any assistance bei at present not 
his. are securely confined now being rendered to wrecked mar- 
for ; - , and have ample | iners, but expose them to positi 
time i It would seem by their appearance, that they | violent death. T: to positive maltreatment and even to 
are she fr tis ‘o obtain redress in this respect was the pri- 
. ves, while are observed by passers-by from the | im natural and artificial » Perry's Japan shounds 
manor, and watched by the official of the estate. riches are productions of great value. Its mineral 
’ enormous, and include metals of various kinds, es- 


